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NEWS OF 


HE furious activity which is usual at the tail-end of international 
7 conferences is now in full cry in New York, with the committees 
of the United Nations working day and night to clear the business 
before them and get home for Christmas. On the whole, progress in 
the past week has been reasonably satisfactory, though at the time 
these words are written there is still no single undertaking signed, 
sealed and delivered. The five treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Finland have been almost, but not quite, agreed by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. As a result of a remarkable series of 
concessions, the Russians have committed themselves to a system of 
armaments control to be established by an international convention 
and to that extent not subject to the veto. They have also accepted 
the findings of the Atomic Energy Commission on which Mr. Bernard 
Baruch has based a new proposal for a treaty including the three 
essentials of (1) an international authority to prevent the manufacture 
of atomic weapons and at the same time develop atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, (2) international inspection, and (3) no protection 
of offenders by the veto. Moreover, Mr. Molotov is reconsidering 
his original refusal to allow the Foreign Ministers’ deputies to collect 
facts for the first meeting on the Treaty with Germany in Moscow 
in February. But nothing is settled yet. The treaties will not be 
signed until February, and there is no evidence that they will then be 
allowed to work easily. Mr. Vyshinsky has already begun to wriggle 
on the subject of general armaments control. It is far from certain 
that Mr. Baruch’s proposed treaty will get general approval. And 
when Mr. Molotov reconsiders a question the last state of that 
question is often worse than the first. 


Albania Arraigned 


The British Note to Albania is not a syllable stronger than the 
Situation requires. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine a situation more 
grave. The narrow channel between Corfu, which is Greek, and 
Albania is recognised as an international highway, yet in May two 
British cruisers which were passing through it were fired on by 
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Albanian batteries, fortunately without effect. A strong protest 
produced only an entirely unsatisfactory reply. But that was a small 
matter compared with what happened on October 22nd, when in a 
waterway which had been effectively cleared by British minesweepers 
two British destroyers, ‘ Saumarez’ and ‘ Volage, struck mines and 
were seriously damaged, with a loss of 44 officers and seamen. Sub- 
sequent sweeping operations have resulted in the recovery of no 
fewer than 22 mines, of German origin, showing every sign of being 
recently laid. They might have been laid by Albania; they could 
not have been laid without Albanian cognizance ; and in the latter 
event the Albanian Government is responsible for giving immediate 
warning of the danger to shipping. No such assurance was given. 
Instead the Albanian Government intimated that further minesweep- 
ing would be regarded as a violation of its sovereignty. In such 
circumstances ithe British Government has demanded of Albania full 
reparation for the damage caused to His Majesty’s ships and full 
compensation to the families of the personnel killed, adding that if 
no satisfactory reply is received in 14 days the matter will be brought 
before the Security Council. This is, of course, the right procedure. 
The occurrence is disturbing in the last degree. Albania is a small 
and semi-civilised country of barely a million inhabitants. How it 
obtained the German mines and the skill to lay them is a matter for 
the most searching investigation. 


Mr. Lewis Calls a Truce 


The decision of John L. Lewis to send the American soft coal 
miners back to work until March 31st, 1947, settles little but reveals 
much. The determination of the American people to make 
a stand against labour monopolies must have affected Lewis’s 
decision to end the strike after 17 days. His pretence that he called 


it off to allow the Supreme Court to decide with dignity the validity 
of the injunction recently issued against him, will not hold water. 
Mr. 
Supreme Court can only 


His very assumption that the 


Lewis has no respect for law. 
when he gives 


function dispassionately 
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the word, demonstrates his personal attitude, though, curiously 
enough, the significance of this particular piece of impertinence 
seems to have escaped the Constitution-worshipping American public. 
The real reason for Mr. Lewis’s volte face has not been disclosed. 
There are rumours (which if true, are very scandalous indeed) that 
the Chief Justice has hinted that, as a quid pro quo, the fines imposed 
on Lewis and the United Mine Workers’ Union might be dropped. 
There was undoubtedly a growing realisation that a mass strike 
must defeat its own object, unless that object be political revolution. 
In fact even the spate of semi-literate verbiage with which he finally 
broke his carefully publicised “icy silence” during the court pro- 
ceedings cannot conceal the fact that Mr. Lewis has had a set-back. 
As to his call for the “ quantitative production of coal,” by which 
presumably he means larger production, it ensures that for once 
he will be doing what is good for America and the world, and it also 
indicates that he has realised that high wages and low production 
cannot go on for ever without producing a disaster. But the battle 
is not over yet, and it never will be until the American people as 
well as Mr. Lewis show a genuine appreciation of the responsibilities 
which go with great power. Vindictive legislation is certainly no 
answer to the kind of lawlessness which endangers the prosperity 
of the United States, and the very life of many people who depend 
on American food and fuel. Only progressive reform can do that. 


Nokrashy for Sidky 


How far the resignation of Sidky Pasha, the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, is due to purely physical causes can only be surmised. 
The probability is that the Prime Minister, who has been in poor 
health:for some time, has found the strain of the latest complica- 
tions i_the treaty negotiations imposing on him a sirain beyond 
his end ance. The complications arise wholly out of the problem 
of the Sucan, and that in its turn has become acute because ot what 
the still unpublished agreement reached in London between Sidky 
Pasha and Mr. Bevin is reputed to contain. Whether the various 
Statements issued in Khartum, Cairo and London in the past week 
will make for pacification anywhere may be doubted. But at least 
they make in some degree for clarification. Britain having been 
compelled to admit that juridically the King of Egypt is also King 
of the Sudan, Sir Hubert Huddleston, Governor-General of the 
Sudan, was constrained to assure the Sudanese, immediately on 
his return from London last week, that nothing had been or would 
be agreed to that would prejudice the right of the Sudanese to 
decide their own future and achieve their independence. This 
has caused perturbation at Cairo, where it is argued that Egypt 
has agreed that the Sudanese are entitled to their independence, and 
that there is no reason why the British should set up as special 
champions of it. None of this will make things easier for the new 
Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, who has already proved his 
ability as Prime Minister from February, 1945, to February, 1946. 
His declaration on taking office indicates that he aims at an early 
signature to the treaty, and under it to achieve the unity of the 
Sudan with Egypt “under the Egyptian Crown for ever.” If that 
is achieved by the free will of the Sudanese no objection can be 
raised here. But it is imperative that the Sudanese be left as free 
to choose complete independence as to choose self-government 
coupled with some special relationship either to Britain or to Egypt. 
The treaty must make that unmistakably plain. 


. 


Parliament and B.B.C. 


The discussion on the B.B.C. in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday produced few criticisms going beyond the expression of 
individual tastes, though Mr. Henry Strauss made a point which 
deserves to be underlined when he emphatically condemned broad- 
casts embodying attacks on other countries; since Me. Herbert 
Morrison, after reading the particular script referred to, characterised 
it as “anti-British, anti-American and not very competent” the 
criticism can clearly not be dismissed as unfounded. Broadly speak- 
ing the difference between Mr. Bracken for the Opposition and Mr. 


Morrison for the Government was small, and that on the whole 


reflects the public’s approval of the B.B.C.’s work, subject, no doubt 


tO reservations on points 


f detail. It was agreed that more con- 
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troversy is desirable, but Mr. Morrison was wise to POiNt Out that 
undue freedom of discussion of certain subjects would genuinely 
offend the susceptibilities of many listeners who have a full right to 
be considered. He was equally sound, and clearly had the House 
with him, in dismissing any idea of broadcasting the proceedings of 
Parliament. The finance of the B.B.C. is another question. A licence 
now costs £1, and of that only 16s. goes to the B.B.C. itself, 1s, being 
taken by the Post Office for the not very considerable services it 
renders, and 3s. by the Treasury, which cenders no services whatever 
in this connection. Mr. Morrison’s argument that a public utility 
corporation should make profits for the taxpayer is completely 
fallacious. The business of such a body is to give the best possible 
service at the lowest possible cost, and its economies and efficiency 
should accrue to the benefit of its users, not of the community as a 
whole. The disturbing allegation of bribery of B.B.C. officials intro. 
duced in the course of the debate must clearly be probed exhaustively 
Whatever may be said of the way in which the matter was raised, it 
cannot be brushed aside as empty rumour. The new Chairman of 
the B.B.C., Lord Inman—an excellent appointment—should take 
firm hold of this at once. 


University and Nation 

The urgent question of increased university accommodation js 
raised again in a rather challenging form in the report presented 
last Friday by a sub-committee of the Parliamentary Scientific Com- 
mittee to the Chancellor of the Exchequer (from whom the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee gets its funds) and the Lord President of the 
Council. The Barlow Committee, it will be remembered, urged that 
the output of scientists from the universitics should be doubled in 
the next ten years, and that in order to keep a right balaiice—a 
most necessary proviso—arts students should be increased in equal 
proportion. This means, roughly, increasing the undergraduate 
population of the country from 50,000 to 100,0Cc0, with a corres- 
ponding increase in the teaching staffs and in the number of re- 
search students. That is a most formidable undertaking, involving 
an immense expansion of existing university accommodation. The 
committee concedes that very little expansion is possibie at Oxford 
and Cambridge, though it might have added that at Cambridge, 
serious and deplorable contraction would be avoided if the civil 
servants now occupying university lodgings on a large scale could 
be otherwise provided for. But almost sensational developments 
are recommended in London, where there is room, it is suggested, 
for four or five separate universities providing altogether for some 
25,000 students. In the provinces the creation of new universities 
and the enlargement of existing ones is proposed, the whole pro- 
gramme involving capital expenditure of £100,000,000, with 2 
gradual rise of annual expenditure to £30,000,000. These are arrest- 
ing figures, and raise directly the question of how to reconcile the 
essential freedom of the universities—for the sacrifice of that would 
be fatal—with adequate control over funds provided at the public 
expense. The University Grants Committee is doing that smoothly 
and effectively at present, but anything like the suggested pro- 
gramme would add immensely to its responsibilities. 


Industrial Combination 


The mystery which has surrounded the negotiations for the merge 
of the Federation of British Industries and the British Employer’ 
Confederation has not been dispelled by Tuesday’s somewhat 
guarded announcement that the arrangement has now been agreed 
in principle. But it is clear that the new organisation will be enor- 
mously powerful, and wili represent the employers of the whole 
country in negotiations with the Government and the T.U.C. Cer- 
tralisation of this order requires full publicity. It is everybody’ 
business, and it is to be hoped that the details of the organisation, 
which will now be worked out by the leading officers of both bodies 
and likewise the reports of its subsequent operations, will not be 
kept so strictly in the dark as were the separate proceedings of the 
F.B.I. and the B.E.C. No guarantee of publicity is provided by the 
liaison with the T.U.C., for in that temple the mysteries of industrial 
negotiation are guarded with an almost pathological ferocity. 
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similarly the Government and the Civil Service have shown no great 
jnclination to emerge from the shadows cast by war-time secrecy. 
All this would not matter so much if it were possible to assume that 
British industry will always be conducted in a completely enlightened 
manner. But in fact both employers’ and workers’ organisations in 
this country have shown in the past a greater partiality for the 
jusory safety of restrictionism than for the wider duties and oppor- 
tunities of expansion. 


Cohen Into Law 

It is becoming a commonplace of commerce that codified company 
law needs a periodic shake-up to ensure that it renders full service 
to the community. The law of 1929 has served its purpose 
adequately, but the unanimous report of the Cohen Committee of 
June, 1945, pointed out a large number of ways in which its useful- 
ness could be improved, largely by the disclosure of further informa- 
tion in company accounts. The Report was generally welcomed by 
shareholders ; by those enlightened companies who had already in 
their Own practice anticipated some of the reforms now suggested ; 
by accountants ; by a select band of students of economic organisa- 
tion who had realised what a gold mine of information company 
accounts could be to the patient researcher ; and, no doubt, by those 
less disinterested persons who are willing to treat any information 
about the capitalist system as evidence against it. It was opposed 
by companies with a strong liking for privacy, or fear of publicity, 
and by a few purists who thought some of its recommendations 
inadequate for their purpose. However that may be, the Report is 
to be incorporated into a new Companies Act, lock, stock and barrel, 
and even with some additions subsequently suggested. It will now 
be possible to discover exactly who holds what shares, the removal 
of most of the barriers to knowledge interposed by nominee holdings 
having been provided for. It will be possible clearly to distinguish 
the attairs of a holding company from those of its subsidiaries. 
Hidden reserves will be exposed to the light of day. And many 
more details, which are mainly the concern of experts, will be tidied 
up. There will also be some reshuffling of share values as it becomes 
clear just how large or small the reserves of particular companies 
we—though the precess has to some extent been discounted already 
by the market for a whole group of what are popularly called 
“Cohen Companies.” 


Universal Inquest 

Statistics are not everybody’s cup of tea, and to that extent it is 
understandable that the Statistics for Trade Bill, which appeared last 
week, went almost unnoticed. Yet it is still surprising that a Bill 
which makes it obligatory on persons and firms to provide to the 
Government whatever information the Government may require 
gave rise to no outcry. The powers taken in the Bill are deliberately 
very wide, and the penalties for non-compliance include imprison- 
ment. Yet nothing worse than a faint, and more or less automatic, 
murmur about form-filling has been heard. There are, of course, a 
number of possible reasons for this. The public, and business men 
in particular, have come to regard official questionnaires and forms 
as a part of their lives. The White Paper on Employment Policy of 
May 1944 gave fair warning that a vast extension of official statistics 
was essential to the working of a full employment policy. The fact 
that the census of production and distribution, with which this Bill 
is particularly concerned, would make still further demands, has 
also been well advertised by the Committees dealing with these 
matters ; and in any case the Census of Production is not new, though 
the decision to take it annually instead of every five years is both 
new and sensible. The danger is that the carelessness with which 
the Bill has been received will be extended to the filling in of the 
necessary forms. That would indeed be a disaster, for when measures 
as sweeping as this are introduced it is at least essential that the 
results achieved shall be useful. If that is to happen, it is not only 
necessary for the business community to play its part. The civil 
servants, who now number more than a million, must play theirs 
too. A gap of two and a half years separates the Employment Policy 
White Paper from the present Bill, yet there is little in the Bill 
have been drafted in as many months. 


to indicate that it could not 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT is at its best when it debates what is uppermost 

in the minds of those whom it represents. No such claim can 
be made out for our proceedings this week until Thursday’s debate 
on India. On Monday the House continued and concluded the 
Committee Stage of the Exchange Control Bill. On Tuesday we 
had the Second Reading of the Scottish National Health Service Bill 
which, judging from the attitude of their elected representatives, 
cannot have been uppermost in the minds of people south of the 
Tweed, as during one of the major speeches English Members 
constituted rare islets in a Caledonian sea. On Wednesday we got 
a bit nearer with some talk on the B.B.C., never far from the 
thoughts of people of whose lives it has become such a feature, 

* *x * * 


The proceedings on Monday and Tuesday inevitably provoke this 
reflection: would they have lost anything if they had taken place 
respectively in a Standing Committee and the Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee, instead of on the floor of the House? As far as the Exchange 
Control Bill is concerned, the answer is obviously in the negative. 
The average attendance would have been the same; the same 
members would have made the same speeches ; Press publicity would 
scarcely have been less; and the interested members would have 
debated snugly in the cosy intimacy of Standing Committee instead of 
casting their pearls into the gloomy, sparsely populated expanses of 
the Chamber. Indeed the only losers would have been the con- 
siderable body who evidently took the view that they also serve 
who only wait and vote, and came obediently trooping from library, 
committee rooms, and tea-room to cast their votes for the glory of 
their party and the amelioration of their own division records. 

* * 7. * 


Rather different considerations arise on the Scottish Bill. It is no 
doubt due to the dignity of Scotland that debates on Second Reading 
of Scottish Bills should hold the centre of the Parliamentary stage. 
But unhappily they do not focus Parliamentary attention, as was 
shown by Tuesday’s thin attendance. For this the Scots are them- 
selves partly to blame, by over-emphasising the exclusively national 
character of these occasions. If they encouraged participation in 
their debates by English Members with special knowledge of the 
subjects under discussion, they would probably improve the quality 
of the debate and would certainly attract more general interest. On 
Tuesday, for the greater part of the time, the attendance was almost 
as exclusively Scottish as the eloquence. Of the speeches made, 
the ablest in point of argument and forensic ability was that of Mr. 
James Reid, who sustained the high opinions won in the debates on 
the English Health Bill ; the most eloquent was that of Mr. Buchanan, 
who warmed and stimulated a House enshrouded in that pervasive 
Scotch mist which from time to time—and perhaps appropriately? 
—invades the Palace of Westminster and lingers most affectionately 
in the Chamber. Mr. Buchanan infuses a rich humanity into all 
his speeches and, since the lamented death of Jimmie Maxton, is 
probably Scotland’s premier orator, For the rest, Mr. Walter Elliot 
made his first contribution since his widely welcomed return to the 
House, and a balanced, thoughtful, and well-delivered speech came 
from Mr. Thornton-Kemsley 

7 * * * 


In the Exchange Control Bill, the Chancellor defended himself 
without much need of back-bench support, though Mr. Turner- 
Samuels from time to time kindly and gratuitously volunteered the 
support of his forensic skill. Mr. Oliver Stanley, on the other hand, 
was an able leader of an able team, in which Mr. David Eccles was 
outstanding, confirming the high reputation that he has won. There 
is, however, considerable quiet authority on financial matters on the 
Opposition Benches amongst such Members as Mr. Pitman and Mr. 
Spearman. So there is in all sorts of matters, not excluding women’s 
fashions and fabrics, on which Sir William Darling made a riotously 
funny speech in his own inimitable style late on Tuesday night. He 
is never content to be merely humorous, however, and he worked 
into his speech a serious contribution to the argument. The occasion 
was Mr. Spence’s Prayer, well argued by the mover and replied to 
in conciliatory and competent fashion by Mr. Belcher. D.C. W.-S. 
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Y the time these words are in print a debate on India, so ill- 

timed as to be definitely dangerous, will be in progress in the 
House of Commons. The statement made on Wednesday by the 
Prime Minister regarding the conversation with Indian leaders in 
London presented a clear and scrupulously impartial picture of the 
situation as it exists at the moment, coupled with a strong but 
temperate expression of the view that a debate in the House at 
this particular juncture might destroy the prospect of a settlement. 
Though Mr. Clement Davies, the leader of the Liberal Party, em- 
phasised the wisdom of Mr. Attlee’s words, Mr. Churchill, whose 
record in the matter of India does not inspire confidence in his 
réle as an architect of concord, pressed the claim for a debate 
insistently, and the Government, recognising the rights of the 
Opposition in such a matter, was compelled to concede what was 
asked. The misgivings which such a course inspires may be un- 
necessary. It is conceivable that the discussion may reveal an 
unexpected identity of attitude throughout the House on the Indian 
question. But if, as is more likely, views sharply divergent are 
expressed, and controversy follows normal party lines, then such 
a debate, coming at a time when the Constituent Assembly is just 
beginning what must in any event be a momentous session, when 
every effort is still being exerted to secure the participation of the 
Moslems, subject to the submission of the chief contested issue 
to the decision of the Federal Court, is far more calculated to 
bedevil the situation than to improve it. 

Some service the two-days’ discussion may do, if the speeches 
clarify, for the benefit of a confused public in this and other coua- 
tries, a situation which, however simple it may appear, is in fact 
almost bafflingly complex. An attempt at such a clarification may 
equally be of advantage here. The elements of the problem are 
plain. The Moslem League maintains that India consists of two 
nations, and insists on the constitution of separate Moslem States 
in North-Western and North-Eastern India, where Moslems pre- 
dominate ; the Indian National Congress Party equally emphatic- 
ally proclaims that India is one and indivisible, and is prepared to 
e partition to the death. It was to resolve this dilemma that 
he Cabinet Mission visited India last March. Its object was not 
to impose an award, but to set in motion machinery by which a 
constitution could be settled by Indians themselves. Failing, how- 
ever, to the parties to reach agreement, it had no alterna- 
tive but to produce a plan of its own. This plan, issued on May 
16th in the form of a White Paper, embodied, as may be recalled, 
short- and long-term proposals. An interim government, 
nominated by the Viceroy from the main political parties, was to 
be set up at the Centre. A constitution-making body—the Con- 
stituent Assembly which opened at Delhi on Monday—was to be 
elected by the Provincial Legislat:ve Assemblies ; this body would 
frame the future Indian constitution, and, on completing its task, 
would negotiate a treaty for the transfer of power from Great 
Britain to the new Indian Government. 

The Pakistan which Mr. Jinnah and his Moslem friends desired 
was rejected on economic and strategic grounds, but a compromise 
was put forward, designed to give the Moslems local autonomy, 
while avoiding the vivisection of the country to which the Con- 
gress Party was so strenuously opposed. In order to achieve this 
end, the balance of power was to be transferred from the Centre 

» the Provinces ; the centre was to be a minimal one, restricted 
to Defence, Communications and Foreign Affairs. The country 
was to be divided into three sections, comprising respectively 
North-Western, North-Eastern and Southern India, and each sec- 
tion would be entitled to form a group of provinces with its own 
legislature and executive. The rights of minorities were to be 

fc prov that any question raising a major com- 
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munal issue in the legislature should require for its decision a 
majority of the representatives of each of the two major communi- 
ties as well as a majority of the members voting. The Cabinet 
Mission succeeded in obtaining the agreement of both the major 
parties to its long-term proposals, but not with regard to the 
interim government. In the end, the Viceroy was compelled to set 
up a stop-gap Executive Council of British and Indian officials to 
carry on the administration until a settlement could be reached. 
On July 25th the results of the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly were announced. The Congress Party secured 201 out 
of the 210 seats allotted to the general constituencies, while the 
Moslem League carried off 73 out of the 78 seats reserved for 
Moslems. Even apart from the 93 seats belonging to the Indian 
States, which remained unfilled, and the 47 seats reserved for the 
Depressed Classes and other minority parties, it was evident that 
Congress would have a sweeping majority in the Assembly. Pandit 
Nehru informed a Press Conference that “ What we do there, we 
are entirely and absolutely free to determine. We have committed 
ourselves on no single matter to anybody.” He predicted that the 
North-West Frontier Province would decline to throw in its lot 
with the Punjab, and Assam refuse to be grouped with Bengal. 

Mr. Jinnah characterised these statements as a complete re- 
pudiation of the principle on which the long-term scheme rested ; 
he also criticised the Viceroy’s failure to form an interim govern- 
ment with parity for the Moslem League as amounting to nothing 
short of a betrayal, and the Moslems refused after all to take part 
in the Assembly. Thereupon, at the meeting held at Wardha on 
August roth, the Congress Working Committee adroitly took 
advantage of the political blunder of the League, and announced 
its willingness to co-operate. The offer was accepted by the 
Viceroy, who proceeded to form an interim government consisting 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Vallabhai Patel, Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari and two other Congress leaders, with representa- 
tives of the Sikhs, Depressed Classes, Christians, Parsees and Mos- 
lems. At the same time, Lord Wavell stated that, as soon as the 
League agreed to co-operate, five seats would be placed at Mr. 
Jinnah’s disposal, and this would ensure parity with the caste 
Hindus. The new Government, with Pandit Nehru as Chief 
Minister, assumed office on September 1st. Realising that it was 
now placed in a difficult position, the Working Committee of the 
Moslem League, on October 14th, authorised Mr. Jinnah to convey 
to the Viceroy the acceptance of his offer, and proposed five names, 
the result being the formation of a Government which, while it is 
nominally a coalition, is in no sense homogeneous. 

The approach of the meeting of the Constituent Assembly pre- 
cipitated the crisis which the British Government spent last week 
trying in vain to break, arising out of the interpretation of the 
plan put forward in the White Paper for grouping the sections into 
legislative areas. The Moslem League announced its intention of 
boycotting the Assembly until this was settled. Paragraph 19 (v) 
of the White Paper laid down that “ these sections shall proceed to 
settle provincial constitutions for the provinces included in each 
section.” The Moslems held that this should be interpreted as 
meaning that the decision of the section as a whole should be taken 
by a simple majority vote, and the British Government endorses 
that view unreservedly. Congress, on the other hand, took the 
line that the Provinces had the right to decide individually as to 
whether they should enter into groups ; this view, if upheld, would 
disrupt the groups altogether, for while the Moslems have an over- 
all majority in both sections A and B (North-Eastern and North- 
Western India) they do not enjoy a majority in each individual 
province. It was hoped that when the Indian political leaders were 
brought face to face with the members of the British Cabinet in 
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calmer atmosphere of London, a compromise might be arrived 
t, but these hopes have proved illusory, and the conference dis- 
ted without arriving at any agreement. As a consequence the 

pening session of the Constituent Assembly is being held in the 
Sie of not ome the Moslem League members, but the ager 
$00 > Indian States. This is a serious matter, for the 
Prime Minister has made it clear that the British Government is 
not prepared to force a constitution upon India if any large section 
of the population is unrepresented. The damage done is not yet 
irreparable, as the Assembly’s work for the present will be largely 


. 


tatives of the 
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concerned with procedure and other matters of a preliminary 
nature. The Mahommedan leaders would be well advised to re- 
consider their decision, as they did with regard to the interim 
government ; otherwise there is a real danger that the case will gs 
against them by default. Britain is pledged not to interfere with 
the findings of the Constituent Assembly, but there is no reason 
why the interpretation of paragraph 19 of the White Paper should 
not be referred to the Indian Federal Court for decision. Its 
ver¢ict would be final, for, according to the Prime Minister, the 
Congress Party has agreed to abide by it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE fuss the French are making about Dr. Schumacher’s visit to 

this country has very little justification, if any at all. On the 
other hand the rather excessive fuss made here about the visit does 
give hypersensitive critics across the Channel some excuse. They did 
not, of course, distinguish (and again they had some excuse) between 
the Labour Party, which invited Dr. Schumacher, and the Labour 
Government, which did not, though it showed him rather marked 
attention. It may not be a bad thing to have this reminder, on what 
js essentially a secondary issue, of what French psychology at present 
js—not that we can make undue concession to it, but that we may 
be especially on guard against unnecessary exacerbation. As to 
the Schumacher visit itself, it has undoubtedly done good—in 
Germany because it signifies the resumption of some sort of contact 
with the outside world and the end of what was being felt as rigid 
and resolute ostracism, and here because it has brought a wider and 
more instructed understanding of Germany’s political, as distinct 
from her economic, problems. This can easily shade off into senti- 
mental and uncritical sympathy ; to be conscious of that danger is 
the best way to avoid it. 

* * * * 

The stalwarts of the Willesden Borough Council, in dropping 
incontinently their “ closed-shop-for-all-employees,” claim, I see, 
that they are retreating in good order. There is no doubt about the 
retreat, and none about the wisdom of it. If obstinacy had prevailed 
the Borough Hospital would have found itself without doctors and 
nurses. The opinions of two councillors are instructive. According 
to one of them, the Labour majority had not made a mistake in 
principle, but only in the application of the principle, which was a 
very different thing ; according to another the name of Willesden 
had been made to stink throughout the country. Meanwhile the 
spectacle of Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Bevan, both of whom ardently 
supported the clause in last year’s Trade Disputes Act which permits 
local authorities to declare closed shop, rebuking Willesden sternly 
for exercising the newly-acquired power is as welcome as it is 
edifying, 

* * . * 
em to have rather a penchant for making 
Bristol and its Public Relations Officer 
are likely to be heard of for some time. The Council clearly wants to 
be in the fashion, and hearing that Whitehall is piling up P.R.O.’s 
n the smallest provocation it clearly feels that a Bristol P.R.O.-less 
vould be a back number. So Bristol is to have one. That being 

», he must be found something to do. One of his jobs is to draw 
£1,000 to £1,200 a year. Another is “revision of editorials” ; no 
one could explain what that meant, but it sounds very well indeed. 
There are about a dozen others. One is keeping a register of persons 
eiving paying guests. There is clearly a tip for Whitehall there ; 
> knows what Mr. Bevin may be making out of his flat at the 
Foreign Office? Also the P.R.O. will deal with complaints from the 

>. But have the any complaints under such a council 


ristol’s? 


Labour Councils se 
themselves figures of fun. 















public 


+ * * * 

Sir Wavell Wakefield’s proposal that an “ annunciator,” indicat- 
ing what Member is on his feet down below at any moment, should 
be affixed to Big Ben did not commend itself to the Minister of 
Works. Nor, I am afraid, does it to me; the news that certain 
gentlemen were in action would spread alarm and despondency over 


wide an area. But if I thus respectfully differed from Sir 


Wavell on Monday I listened with the profoundest attention and 
respect on Tuesday to his appreciation of the University Rugby 
Match at which, as a former Cambridge and England captain, he was 
rightly present, and from which I, as martyr to a stern sense of 
duty, was rightly absent. The result of the match leaves me slightly 
depressed, but it will hardly have had that effect on a certain lady 
in South Africa who enjoys what, I suppose, is the unique distinc- 
tion of having one son who was captain of Cambridge (before the 
war) and another who is this year captain of Oxford. 
o * * * 


Mr. John L. Lewis is, of course, much too busy to attend to me, 
Otherwise I should like to ask him to give me his opinion on mono- 
syllables. Here is an extract or two from his letter to his 400,000 
strikers—some of whom, like me, may take rather a good view of 
monosyllables : 

“Public pressure superinduced by the hysteria and frenzy of an 
economic crisis.” 

““As authorised by the national policy committee of responsible 
and authoritative officers of your organisation.” 

“Let there be no hesitation with respect to the effectuation of the 
policy herein defined.” 

“We will await the rendition of legal and economic justice.” 

But I expect Mr. Lewis would pity my simplicity. 
* * 7 * 


I can hardly imagine that when the Treasury and the Ministry 
of Transport between them decided to compensate railway stock- 
holders on the basis of alleged capital value, irrespective of yield, 
they realised the effect their action would have on a diversity of 
educational, ecclesiastical and other institutions. The clergy, through 
the fall in the revenue of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and other 
endowments, look like suffering most, but missionary societies are in 
the same boat, and so are a variety of “seminaries of sound learning 
and religious education.” Cambridge University, for example, will 
lose some £8,000 a year—which the Government itself will pre- 
sumably have to make up through the University Grants Committee 


if its demands on the University for increasing services are to 
continue. 
* * * 
Travel in England in 1946. Why, asked Mr. Walker-Smith, 


was the 6.40 p.m. from Liverpool Street to Waltham Cross (under 
13 miles) 51 minutes late on December 2nd? Well, replied the 
Minister of Transport, it was 19 minutes late in starting owing to 
“maintenance difficulties at the locomotive depot.” Then at 
Tottenham the engine gave out and they had to couple up another 
one. That involved a further consequential delay because the train 
had got out of schedule and had to be fitted in somewhere. But with 


all that it was only 40 minutes late on the 12} miles run, not 51. Ina 
fact a rather creditable performance, all things considered. 
* * * * 

Damon Runyon’s death is a ceal blow to the gaiety of nations. Few 
American humourists with humour so esoteric have captured the 
public in the same way as Mr. Runyon. His molls and his citizens 
and his somewhats had their part in a vernacular all his own, but 
it was perfectly intelligible, admirably fresh and very genuinely 
and effortlessly humorous. 

JANUS. 
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THE FUTURE OF UNESCO 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 
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OR three weeks some two hundred delegates with their advisers 

and officials at the first UNESCO Conference in Paris have been 
wrestling with a document called the Green Book, compiled by the 
Preparatory Commission and the provisional secretariat. Here are 
the chapter headings—UNESCO in Action, UNESCO and Educa- 
tion, Mass Communication, Libraries and Museums, Natural 
Sciences, Human Sciences, the Creative Arts. A further volume 
entitled UNESCO, Its Purpose and Philosophy, under the signature 
of Julian Huxley, embodies a sort of evolutionary humanism. After 
three weeks the Conference has adopted a programme of projects, 
agreed on a restricted budget, appointed a Director-General, and 
agreed to meet again next year in Mexico City. Paris has been a 
perfect host ; exhibitions and lectures, films and special theatrical 
performances have been abundant ; even taxi-drivers know the way 
to UNESCO House in the Avenue Kléber. Scores of observers have 
been present from voluntary societies, which have an international 
character, such as those connected with university professors, pub- 
lishers, P.E.N., teachers and so forth ; many informal meetings have 
been held to strengthen their organisations ; many new and valuable 
friendships have been made. So much needs to be said before apply- 
ing more critical tests to the programme and procedure of this Con- 
ference. Some of us have dreamed of, many have worked hard and 
prayed for, the establishment of a World Centre, where education 
conceived in its broadest sense could be enthroned and where, in 
the words of Field Marshal Smuts, peace could be built “on some- 
thing enduring in the human spirit and in the evolving structure 
of our international society.” Sir Alfred Zimmern has written a 
brilliant and balanced pamphlet at the request of the Preparatory 
Commission on the project of a UNESCO Educational Centre, only 
to have it dismissed from the arena where it might be shaped. 


The plain fact, however, is that UNESCO has depacted from its 
central educational source, and the uneasiness felt by many delegates 
is a clear reflection of that fact. It is no exaggeration to say that 
John Amor Comenius is the real father and originator of a United 
Nations Educational Organisation. Comenius believed in the unity 
of knowledge and the unity of mankind because he believed in God. 
He spoke to England at a time when the new learning, which among 
other things led to the founding of the Royal Society (the present 
President is a British delegate), was gathering force. Three hundred 
years ago he saw education as a continuous process from the mother’s 
knee to the University: it was for him a single enterprise. He would 
not have made the fatal mistake of adding science and culture to a 
word which must comprehend them both and much else. It is for 
this reason among others than I have protested against the title 
UNESCO. The widening of the concept has soiled the simplicity 
of the aim; it has elevated matters of technique such as the film, 
the radio and the Press into positions of undue importance ; it has 
atomised “ subjects” and knowledge without relation to purpose ; it 
has unwittingly made education and teaching one among many other 
items in the agenda. Preliminary protests were made by both British 
and American educationalists before the Conference, but they were 
over-tuled by unwise counsels in high places. Once again in English 
history a distinguished Englishman, then John Locke, now Julian 
Huxley, has helped to lead in the wrong direction or rather in too 
many directions at the same time. 


It would be a tragedy if the idealism which generated the idea of 
en International Education Organisation were to degenerate into 
words, words, words. Yet that fear has haunted me—and others— 
during these last three weeks. After visiting the Conference itself 
my first fear has been followed by an even more serious question mark. 
The delegates have made a serious, almost desperate, attempt to 
grapple with the documents, and the British team has worked hard 
under the leadership of Sir John Maud. The contributions of Dr. 
Beeby from New Zealand, Professor Mills of Australia, Mr. Roberts 
of South Africa, Dr. Stoddard from the United States have all been 
notable, because they are practical educationalists. Indeed, whenever 
the educationalists have been discussing their common problems, 
the atmosphere has been calm and the problems defined. Why then 
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has UNESCO already become bedevilled by politics? The actual 
occasion was the appointment of a Director-General. But behind the 
nominees were political forces. Washington put forward a candidate 
unknown to the educated world ; Britain put forward a candidate jn 
whom the Americans had no confidence, After ten days of deadlock 
and rumours a Director-General was appointed, for two years instead 
of six and with powers and functions severely clipped and restricted 
Presumably his assistant will be French. Russia is absent, but the 
Yugoslav observer has delivered two political speeches from the 
wings, ironically regretting that UNESCO had adopted a “ philo. 
sophical Esperanto” instead of dialectical materialism. 

The new Organisation is now born, and among the many projects 
in its programme of work, some stand out as of first-class importance 
and can be carried through by a first-class secretariat run on a 
limited budget. There are others which must be discussed with the 
Economic and Social Council, the I.L.O. and other agencies of the 
United Nations. There are again others which might well be buried 
and forgotten. Briefly, there is a mass of work to be done in the field 
of relief and rehabilitation, in surveys of existing practices, especially 
in a wide attack on illiteracy and on inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity, in a study of education at different levels for the promotion of 
international understanding, in the preparation of such volumes as 
an education yearbook which has been interrupted by the war, 
UNESCO can also use its money and staff effectively by servicing a 
number of bodies which are international in character and which 
are valuable to scientists, scholars and other educationalists. It js 
difficult to become excited about a clearing house, but on many 
technical questions, including the film and radio, books and libraries, 
there is a crying need for exchange of material and documentation. 


Equally important, but so far neglected, is the creation within 
each member country of a genuine National Commission to form the 
permanent link between ‘he UNESCO and the educational bodies, 
official and unofficial, which feed and nourish it. There are those 
who think that the British Council or its equivalent organisation 
in other countries should ultimately become the National Commis- 
This is, in my opinion, neither a proper nor an organic 


sion. 
development. But the idea is suggestive, and needs careful con- 
sideration. The essential task of National Commissions is to build 


up deliberately and systematically among bodies of men and women 
concerned with education at every level a knowledge of and respect 
for others working in the same field. Peace is a by-preduct of such 
deliberate cultivation. The mistake of the pre-war Institute for 
Intellectual Co-operation was that it was largely confined to the 
savants, scientists and scholars, who almost automatically were them- 
selves international characters, Dr. Gilbert Murray, Dr. Millikan, 
Professor Langevir and the like. The two UNESCO conferences have 
already brought together hundreds of men and women teachers, 
administrators and lecturers who are normally engrossed in the daily 
routine, whether in primary or nursery schools, in youth organisa- 
tions or adult education, in technical colleges or scientific research, 
in school broadcasting or documentary films, in teacher-exchange and 
local administration. It does not follow that proximity breeds friend- 
ship, but experience proves that given the right spirit and some 
degree of faith mountains of ignorance can be removed. Without 
that faith UNESCO and all its works is a barren growth. 

A concentration of effort is demanded now by the facts even 
more strikingly than it was during the war. No agency that affects 
men’s minds can be neglected. Hence the temptation of a body 
like UNESCO is to scatter its resources ; but, as the discussions in 
Paris so often showed, much of the operative and executive work 
must perforce be carried out within national boundaries just as the 
raising of labour standards is finally the task of trade unions and 
Governments. The conclusion is irresistible that the raising 0 
education standards and the teaching of tolerance must take root it 
the schools and other social agencies within each country. 


Can UNESCO avoid the twin dangers of wordiness and politics? 
At the risk of repetition I believe the first danger can be minimised 
by the self-discipline of the Executive Board, who lay down policy, 
and by selection of staff solely on the grounds of professional com- 
petence. Confidence can be won or lost by the selection of key 
personnel. If the policy is coherent and practical and the staff 
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commands respect, the “ wordy” period will pass away like a bad 
dream. Again, it National Commissions are broadly based on educa- 
tional foundations, the tendency to appoint political delegates will 
diminish, because such delegates will be out of touch with those 
possessing genuine technical qualifications. But the political danger 
will always exist. It is here that moral leadership is required and 
a sound public opinion ; at the moment both are lacking. Frank and 
open discussion of UNESCO’s defects and potentialities is urgently 
needed. 


TWICKENHAM REVISITED 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P.* 


HEN the slightly discreditable member of a family comes 
home his relatives look sideways at him through their 
lorgnettes and watch the spoons. He, in turn, drags his respect- 
ability out of the past and tries to seem as good as they—rather 
as I did when I went back to Twickenham on Tuesday to see the 

Varsity Match for the first time in sixteen years. 

I played rugger all my playing days; but since then I have 
acquired some rather vulgar habits by watching soccer. When I 
watch Huddersfield Town I want Huddersfield to win by brilliant, 
clean football ; but most of all I want them to win. Brilliant play 
by the opposing club is wormwood and gall to me. Once Hudders- 
field have got the lead, by one method or another, I don’t care if 
they spend the rest of the afternoon kicking the ball out of the 
ground. 

It is all rather shocking ; and here I am at Twickenham. I must 
watch my step. It is the Twickenham of old. There is none of 
that rush-from-work, that quick-wash-and-snack-at-home-and-then- 
off-to-the-ground-in-a-sea-of-cloth-caps that we know in Yorkshire. 
The crowd is leisurely. It is a luncheon-basket crowd. It takes a 
glass of gin in the car-park and warms itself in the December sun- 
shine. It strolls up and down behind the West Stand and greets 
its friends. “Hullo Smutty! J haven’t seen you for years.” “ Well! 
Well! Well! May I introduce you to my wife?” They walk up 
wnd down, clergymen in hats of every denomination, elderly gentle- 
men in deerstalkers hats who preferred it when the match was 
played at Queen’s Club, respectable middle-aged City gents in black 
homburgs who flew down the wing in Phil Macpherson’s day and 
young men in converted service uniforms or duffel coats “ won” 
not long ago. And all the wives and all the daughters, pink but 
very drab. In that crowd, though the sun shone, there was no 
colour—except Twickenham’s velvet green and the yellow caps of 
some small boys straight from school. 

The crowd moves slowly into the stand, keeping the amiable 
British tradition of holding conversations in narrow doorways while 
2 queue piles up behind, keeping, too, the tradition of sitting happily 
for half an hour in someone else’s seat and then making three wrong 
shots for the right one just as the match begins. Cambridge come 
out first and sit for their photograph, forcing nervous smiles, while 
the photographer’s assistant runs round with a little book to check 
the numbers on their backs. Then in a moment the game is on. 

Watch your step. You are Oxford, but—may the best team win! 
Oxford are favourites. They have not lost a game. They are the 
best team since 1923. May the best team win! Play up, both sides !) 

But what this? There is a man behind me with a rattle. 
Worse, twelve young men in unison chant C-A-M-B-R-I-D-G-E ... 
CAMBRIDGE! in true campus style. What did I tell you? There 
is a penalty against Cambridge in the first minute. Another penalty 
a minute later. (Dirty! Play the game Cambridge! Another 
penalty. Well played ref.! What? Against Oxford? Ref., you’ve 
left your specs behind! Now then, watch your step. This is 
Twickenham.) 

At once it was clear that Cambridge were out to stop Donnelly 
and the Oxford backs. Steele-Bodger, the Cambridge captain, was 
only nominally among the forwards. He was seldom in the scrum 
and stood well back from any line-out, ready, on the instant, to 


is 


* Scrum-half for Oxford 1927 ; M.P. for Huddersfield 1945. 
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race for Donnelly if Oxford got the ball. And all the Cambridge 
three-quarters marked right up, so that each reached his man at 
the same second as the ball. These tactics put Oxford off for quite 
a time, but they put Cambridge off, too, for, whenever the ball 
came out on the Camb. dge side, the Cambridge three-quarters 
looked at it rather irritably as though it was interfering with their 
job of tackling opponents. The ball took the hint and, for the 
next fifteen minutes, came out consistently on the Oxford side— 
brilliant hooking by the aged Gilthorpe since the Cambridge for- 
wards were shoving well. Donnelly tried a number of short kicks 
ahead, but Cangley, the Cambridge full-back, was always there to 
take the catch cleanly ; and each time he showed a mannerism I 
have never seen duplicated on a rugger field. He seemed to twirl 
the ball reflectively in his hands and cock his chin in the air as 
though to say, “Is this the moment for Kick Three or for Kick 
Six?” Having made his decision he then kicked and, whether it 
was Three or Six or Sixty-Six, it was always extraordinarily effec- 
tive. Cooper and Bevan, the two Oxford insides, tried to break 
through, but were always held by a fine defence and then, suddenly, 
there was a score. From a scrum not far from the Cambridge 
posts, Newton-Thompson sent back a beautiful pass to Donnelly, 
who took two quick steps to the right, steadied himself and dropped 
a goal. The Oxford team looked pleased in a well-bred way. Now, 
thought I, for the landslide. But not a bit of it. Cambridge were 
away almost from the kick-off, and Turner, finding himself hedged 
in on the wing, cross-kicked high into the centre. Newman, the 
Oxford full-back, was standing almost on his goal-line waiting for 
the ball to drop, when Steele-Bodger, coming up like a badly 
educated thunderbolt, left him grasping the air and crashed over 
for a try which was converted. 

That set the game alight. Oxford had been led only twice before 
this season. They did not like it. First their forwards carried 
the ball downfield and over the line but were beaten for the touch- 
down. Then Cooper broke through but kicked ahead to the im- 
passive Cangley when he might have passed, and ar last the ball 
flashed along the line to Swarbrick who got over by the corner flag 
with approximately an eighth of an inch to spare. It seemed all 
Oxford now, but they could not score. Wilson did a typical for- 
ward’s run. He clutched the ball in both hands, felt guilty about 
handling it at all, looked everywhere for someone who'd take it, 
made fifty yards in the meantime and was tackled a foot from the 
line. And no one got nearer than that unti! half-time. 

The second half began as the first had ended, with Oxford getting 
the ball and pressing. Almost at once there was a lovely try. 
Newton-Thompson taught the Cambridge backs the danger of 
marking up when he suddenly broke through from the scrum. He 
passed to Ryneveld who looked as though he might score. But he 
was caught and passed to Donnelly who immediately threw a long 
W. J. A. Davies pass over the heads of two opponents to Cooper, 
and Cooper was over the line a second later. That and the goal 
which followed made it 12—5. It should have been 17—5 4 
moment later. Donnelly picked up a fast, loose pass in midfield, 
swerved slightly and passed on, just as he was tackled, to Bevan, 
who passed on to Swarbrick, who went over full bat behind the 
posts. Donnelly fluffed the kick. But that try was the end of the 
match. 

Cambridge fought on ; but the winter mist rose out of the ground 
and began to cover the fields, the trees, even the church spire of 
Twickenham village. Once an errant fist came out of the gloom 
and Mr. Lambert gave a penalty—Mr. Lambert, that admirable 
referee who never seemed to move but was always there. 

But soon it was time for tea. 

So that was Twickenham again, one of the stately homes of 
leisured England. Though the Varsity Match was played in mid- 
week, there will be no stories of essential workers lured by it 
from the export drive. Comparatively few essential workers play 
rugby, because they can’t learn it on the hard paving of a back 
street. For them soccer is the game. Maybe, in the next few years, 
because thirty boys can enjoy space which soccer would reserve 
for twenty-two, some elementary and secondary schools may decide 
I hope they do. 


to adopt rugby. 
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THE GERMAN VACUUM 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HE time has come now when some kind of Germany must be 

patched together and legally recognised, and induced to function 
once again as a living political organism. Yet no one has hitherto 
seemed able to discover creative leaders or constructive conceptions 
in the post-war wreckage, and Germany has fulfilled little but the 
hope of the Nazis in the event of their defeat—that she should 
become an apple of discord between West and East. A book has 
recently come out in Ziirich (and will soon, no doubt, appear in 
an English translation) at which students of Germany are likely 
to clutch as drowning men who hope for rescue. This is the 
publication, under the title of Vom andern Deutschland (Atlantis 
Verlag), of the notes made in irregular diary-form by Von Hassell, 
from about the time of the Munich Agreement until that of his own 
arrest. It is amazing that he dared to commit so much to paper 
but it was possible to smuggle his notes periodically into Switzer- 
land ; there is no doubt that they are authentic. 

Ulrich von Hassell came of an old Hanoverian family, and married 
a daughter of Admiral von Tirpitz. He entered the German Foreign 
Service in 1911. He was German Ambassador in Rome when the 
Nazis took over, and was there through the eventful years of both 
the Italo-German quarrel over Austria and the hectic rapprochement 
announced by Mussolini in November, 1936, when he first publicly 
referred to the Axis. Hassell was recalled in 1937, and thereafter 
fell further and further into disgrace with the Fuhrer. During this 
last war he exerted himself increasingly to bring about a change 
of régime, and was, as the result of the July 2oth affair, arrested 
on July 28th, 1944, and executed on the following September 8th. 

From either Sweden or Switzerland it was possible to some extent 
to follow the activities of the so-called German opposition during 
the war. In either country one was near enough to Germany to 
appreciate the extraordinary difficulties involved in getting rid of a 
firmly established terrorist dictatorship during a totalitarian war ; 
one was near enough to feel embarrassed by B.B.C. exhortations to 
the Germans to free themselves, exhortations in terms which were 
meaningless in an unfree country. And yet when every possible 
allowance has been made one has to search with remarkable pez- 
sistence—Hassell himself was often in despair about his countrymen 
—to find any redeeming features in the “other Germany.” Two 
there certainly were. The first was the flow of popular, and par- 
ticularly Berlin, jokes at the expense of the Nazis. There was a 
positive quality in the Berliner Witzen which was more than 
Galgenhumor ; it might almost be worth while to try to discover 
the originators of these jokes. The second redeeming feature was 
the beauty of the intimate life of the Hassell family. Because of this 
and the emphasis with which Ulrich von Hassell always stressed 
his claim to be an educated European in the fullest sense, one takes 
up this book in the hope of finding in it something politically 
coherent, by which, I suppose, one means some synthesis of the 
practical and the ethical. (Of course from a literary point of view 
there can be little question of coherence, for these are entries jotted 
down when time and place allowed.) In ali the political plans of 
Hassell and his friends there is, however, nothing remotely con- 
Structive unless it were their desire to undo the total centralisation 
perpetrated by the Nazis, in order to return—not even to Bismarck’s 
constitution, but only to Weimar. 

Perhaps it was Germany’s ultimate disaster that the only serious 
alternative to Nazi rule was offered by a group of people who lacked 
the courage to go back to the only Bismarckian heritage worthy 
to be preserved—a federal Germany—and yet were permanently 
dazzled by Bismarck’s foreign policy. In that fateful month of 
July, 1944, Hassell, the Foreign Minister elect of the “ other 
Germany,” could write that Bismarck “ wachst als Aussenpolitiker 
dauernd bei mir,” and could believe that, in antithesis to Hitler, 
Bismarck inspired confidence in Europe. What an extraordinary 
illusion! By 1890 Bismarck had reduced his Five-Power system 
ad absurdum, and was regarded with suspicion not only in Paris 
and St. Petersburg but also in Vienna and London. His whole 


conception, external as well as internal, was to conceal absolute 
and tyrannical power in order to use it the more effectively at every 
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crisis. At home he did this through his equivocal system of irre. 
sponsible Parliamentary Government ; abroad by having a stronger 
army than anyone else as his ill-concealed threat or secret weapon 
He did not claim the union of all Germans at the expense of all 
their neighbours because he believed that he could more easily 
achieve a German dominion over Central and Eastern Europe with. 
out openly making the claim. It was convenient to laugh away his 
own Pan-Germans as cranks, end make use of those in Austria. 
Hungary—the inspirers of Hitler—to keep Vienna obedient. 

The Bismarckian system was hollow. The only true thing about 
it was the urge towards German domination which was then in- 
evitably revealed by his two hysterical successors, William II and 
Adolf Hitler. How strange that Hassell should esteem the one and 
detest the other! Was it only because William was an Emperor 
and Hitler a corporal? When the Emperor’s more traditional method 
had failed in World War I, the Fiihrer applied the anti-traditional 
methods which led to the fiasco of World War II. Hassell and his 
friends did not understand that to wish to dominate is politically 
unsound. They did not condemn Hitler’s aims nor even his methods 
until they felt them as a menace to the possibility of restoring 
German domination. Here in this book we find Hassell’s approval, 
not only of all Hitler’s agitation against Versailles, but also of the 
occupation of the Rhineland in defiance of treaties. In the proposals 
put before Lord Halifax’s emissary at Arosa early in 1940, Hassell 
insists that the Anschluss and the annexation of the Sudeten German 
territories and of the “Corridor” (admittedly inhabited by Poles) 
shall not be questioned, and an “independent Czech Republic” 
within the Munich frontiers is postulated, though anyone who had 
examined those frontiers honestly knew that the phrase was a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

The “other Germans” were agreed that only the generals could 
do anything against the Nazi system, but inevitably the generals 
were too greatly fascinated by Hitler’s ideas and (short-run) flair 
to do anything of the kind with conviction even so late as July, 1944. 
And if they had removed the Nazis, these oppositionals, Goerdeler, 
Popitz, Hassell and the rest, were very nearly the spiritual fathers 
of Hitlerism. They were associated with Schacht and Gisevius of 
the Gestapo, and even with Papen. One of their number, Erwin 
Planck, had been identified with the abortive compromise planned 
by Schleicher, the failure of which led straight to the Papen- 
Schroeder conspiracy and the triumph of Hitler in January, 1933. 
Hassell himself notes that the industrialists cared only for making 
money, while the Volk was much Jess callous, and he sympathised 
with the emphasis laid by Trott and the younger oppositionals upon 
co-operation with the former trade unions as with the churches. But 
he noted that even Trott, whose personal record was admirable and 
who showed exquisite courage and solicitude for his friends after 
his arrest, wished for a restoration of monarchy (Hohenzollerns or 
Wittelsbachs) which was fairly sure to favour the possessing classes, 

It must be said for Hassell that he was never in love with destruc- 
tion as professed anti-Nazis like Jiinger were, and he never suc- 
cumbed to the Jewish bogy in the least. Indeed, he was horrified 
by the fruits of anti-Semitism. On the other hand, it is interesting 
to have confirmation of the fact, so frequently denied by the 
Nuremberg criminals, that everyone in Germany who did not 
deliberately turn a deaf ear knew perfectly well that their rulers 
were indulging in the most appalling cruelties known to history. 
No doubt nationalistic vanity is in the nature of man, and no 
doubt every nation contains many individuals who glory barbarously 
in the achievements of its armed forces. But other nations than the 
Germans have been able to live side by side without permanently 
scheming for domination over one another. 

Hitler’s Pan-Germanism has brought to life a mass Pan-Slavism 
or Easternism which is different from movements with similar names 
created by nineteenth-century professors, and which claims to fill 
the vacuum left by the German opposition. Hassell makes no 
reference to it, but it is interesting that Trott, who did on the whole 
look forward and was certainly no Communist, was gradually induced 
by the effect of the Russian campaigns on many German soidiers 
to think in terms of a German-Russian fusion of sociological impulse. 
The Westernism which is so infinitely precious to all of us depends 
upon centuries of slow evolution. It may be capable of adapiation 
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to the gigantic problems which the industrialisation of the world 
has only gradually revealed and which are so iremendous that they 
have seemed to necessitate a totalitarian technique. Hiassell’s diary, 
however, plays upon that doubr in one’s mind as to whether the 
German void, made more ugly by famine and the mutterings of the 
Nazi underground movement, does not require something more 
primitive and undefined than Westernism to fill it. 


AMERICA’S LABOUR CRISIS 
By GUNTHER STEIN 

New York 
EHIND America’s suspended coal-strike lies a steadily deepen- 
ing nation-wide conflict between labour and management. And 
behind the festering industrial struggle looms the threat of economic 
and political dangers which some day may merge into the most 
serious crisis the modern United States has yet experienced. Both 
sides are fighting for principles, rather than for the wage and welfare 
problems of the coal-miners immediately at stake. Both sides, 
joking far ahead, are hard at work trying to influence the public, 
involving the law and interpreting the American constitution in 
their respective interests. Management welcomed in the coal strike 
its opportunity of turning back the clock of pro-labour legislation 
by which organised labour has been measuring its rise to power 
in recent decades. Management’s case against “ labour monopolies ” 

looks good enough. 

One lone man who makes his own decisions, John L. Lewis, 
obviously set himself against the nation and the world. As the 
arbitrary leader of the United Mine Workers, blindly followed by 
its §00,000 members whose lives he has improved beyond recognition 
during the last twenty years, Lewis closed the soft-coal mines. 
By cutting off the country’s coal-supplies he held up production 
everywhere, and slowed down the transportation of what goods could 
still be made. By forcing the prices of scarce and slowly-moving 
commodities beyond their already dangerously inflated height, he 
made it almost certain that the eventual fall of prices and the 
resultant business “ recession ” would become even deeper and more 
dangerous than it would have been without a coal strike. Directly 
challenging the Government, which has been in control of the mines 
since the last coal strike, he exposed its impotence under the present 
labour law. By stopping coal and other exports to a needy world 
he made every country still more critical of the crisis-ridden, un- 
predictable American system. 

With all this, management’s old demand for restrictive anti-union 
laws has suddenly become popular among the general public. 
President Truman’s hesitancy at “ getting really tough with labour ” 
has waned. Trying to take the wind out of the sails of the Repub- 
licans, he has now prepared more stringent anti-labour legislation 
than even the victorious Opposition party had until recently dared 
to contemplate. It is practically certain now that the new Con- 
gress, meeting in January, will drastically curtail the power of 
organised labour, reducing the organisational strength of the unions, 
their right to strike and probably their ability to win most of the 
fresh wage-and-security concessions that seemed within the grasp 
of the workers. Labour sees in the reaction of industry and Govern- 
ment to the coal strike a danger to its hard-earned power far exceed- 
ing in importance the issues of the conflict itself. But labour is 
badly split under the surface of its solidarity. For, with his coal 
strike, John L. Lewis attacked not only industry, Government and 
the public but also the leaders of all the other trade unions. He 
was forcing the rest of labour to side with him while trying to 
submit its ranks to himself. Lewis’s desire to obtain wage and 
welfare concessions for the coal miners seems in fact secondary to 
his old wishes of forcing organised labour as a whole to accept his 
personal leadership and furthering his political ambitions. 

The stormy petrel of organised American labour, ruthless, clever 
and inordinately ambitious, has twice come near his aim of uniting 
all unions under his politically opportunist control. But each time 
he lost. Years ago the American Federation of Labour, the country’s 
most powerful super-union, refused to elevate him from a promising 
vice-presidency to the post of its president. He failed equally in 
his attempt to gain control over it from the outside, by helping to 
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form the Congress of Industrial Organisations, now of almost equal 
strength with the A.F. of L. and bitterly opposed to it. Having left 
one labour federation after the other, he used the key position of 
his own independent United Mine Workers to enhance his reputa- 
tion as America’s most determined and successful union leader ; and 
he even tried to force himself on Franklin D. Roosevelt as his 
running mate for Vice-President in the elections of 1940. Recently, 
when the A.F. of L. looked for support against the more quickly 
growing and politically more progressive C.1.0., Lewis returned ta 
it as one of its vice-presidents. He has since been trying once more 
to gain decisive influence over the A.F. of L. and to use his alliance 
with it to conquer the C.I.O.—so far without success. 

Rank-and-file dissatisfaction with A.F. of L. and C.I.O. function- 
aries, he seems to think, will eventually play into his hands. His 
relatively good relations with the Republican Party, who suspect no 
labour leader less of “ leftism” than John L. Lewis, will help him 
further to impress the A.F. of L. with his useful political power and 
to undermine the C.I.O., already torn by internal struggle between 
its moderate and radical-leftist elements. In the coming years of 
constant labour-management struggle Lewis might therefore at last 
achieve his first aim—with the help of the Republicans who always 
considered him politically “safe” and worth a favourable personal 
deal ; and with the help of badly disillusioned trade unions which 
might prefer a maximum of political accommodation under the 
opportunist, personal rule of Lewis to dangerous political impotency 
under more principled and progressive leaders of their own choos- 
ing. So far, Lewis has fared well with labour. The other unions, 
while deepiy suspicious of his motives and greatly embarrassed by 
his costly and provocative coal strike, have shown themselves ready 
to back him up in their defence of the fundamental principles that 
have now been challenged by management, Government and a large 
part of the public in their fight against the United Mine Workers. 

The future looks grim for American labour peace, or at least for 
that positive labour-management co-operation which the American 
economy needs more than anything else in order to increase pro- 
duction, stabilise prices and prevent a depression. There is little 
doubt that Congressional action against labour will coincide with 
rising unemployment in consequence of the gradually approaching 
“recession ” in business and of the wave of labour-saving rationalisa- 
tion that is getting under way in all industries. With the memory 
of the suffering of millions of jobless during the last depression still 
fresh in its mind, and with its recent hopes for lasting po.:-war 
boom disillusioned, labour is unlikely to react meekly and calmly to 
a combination of unemployment and curtailed union rights. 
Radicalism among the workers may grow apace with increasing 
attempts from within and without the unions to suppress it. On 
the other hand, it seems likely that management, once given the 
go-ahead signal against trade unionism, will press its advantage more 
strongly when the oncoming “recession” makes it more impera- 
tive to get the most out of labour and to keep wages and the number 
of workers as low as possible. 

Finally, the “recession” would automatically be deepened by a 
further loss of purchasing-power on the part of the workers and by 
the dislocating effects on industry of rising labour dissatisfaction. 
There are already a good number of qualified observers in the 
United States who now fear that the set-back in business generally 
expected for 1947 may gradually lead to a genuine depression, 
without the intervening boom-period on which they had counted 
until recently. The political consequences of such developments 
might well be of a critical nature, too. The cycle of radicalism- 
conservatism-radicalism in American politics, which, with the 
recent victory of the Republican Party, has just entered its middle 
phase, might be greatly accelerated. The American public is 
notoriously fickle and politically susceptible to drastic changes in 
the business cycle. Its recent conservative vote may be revoked 
much sooner than could normally be anticipated. The only question 
is what kind of political radicalism would follow the present con- 
servative mood. It might once more be that of a “ pinkish” New 

eal. But it might also be radicalism of a rightist variety, to which 
sizeable minorities of the American people threatened to succumb 
during the last depression when they followed anti-democratic 
demagogues like Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend and Huey Long. 
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BIRTH CERTIFICATES 


By H. J. FLOWERS 


HE statement of the Minister of Health that he proposes to 

introduce a Bill for allowing a modified and abridged Birth 
Certificate will give satisfaction to all interested in the welfare of 
the illegitimate child. A good inany people have been advocating 
legislation of this kind for a very long time. There are many occa- 
sions when it is necessary for people to produce evidence ot birth— 
when they go to school or college, when they enter the Civil Service 
or the Armed Forces, when they take up new positions, take certain 
examinations, insure their lives, and so on. In all such cases, the 
decision of the official body should not depend in any way upon 
the legitimacy of the person concerned. It should depend orly 
upon the age. There are, of course, some occasions when it is 
necessary to prove parentage and legitimate birth as well as age— 
cases of inheritance and right to an hereditary dignity, and so on— 
but it is safe to say that for every case where proof of parentage 
is required there are ten cases where only age is required. 

The birth certificate in England at the present moment contains 
the name and place of birth of the child, the date of the birth, the 
name, surname, rank and profession of the father, and the maiden 
name of the mother, as well as other details. When the child is 
illegitimate the name of the father is not mentioned, except .n the 
point request of the father and the mother. Generally, this space 
is left blank, and that shows at once that the child is illegitimate. 
Even if the father’s name is mentioned, with the mother’s name 
different and the child taking her name, the illegitimacy remains 
clear. In countries where there is compulsory registration—and it 
is by no means a universal practice—there are several ways of deal- 
ing with the illegitimate child. In most cases, mention is made of 
the fact. In others, the different names of the two parents, with 
the child taking the name of the mother, reveal the illegitimacy. 
In others, the name of the father is omitted altogether. In Turkey, 
they have the custom of calling the father of an illegitimate child 
Abdullah. ‘That saves, they think, the disclosure of illegitimacy. 
In fact, of course, it does nothing of the sort. Whoever has a 
certificate with Abdullah for his father’s name has to bear the stigma 
of illegitimacy. 

At one time these requirements were not a very serious matter. 
The registers were in the charge of Civil Servants, and the general 
public had no access to them Almost invariably, in the history of 
registration, access to the register was allowed only by an express 
injunction of a competent court of law. On the other hand, in 
some countries (Venezuela, for example) any member of the general 
public can, on the payment of a fee, examine the register. That 
until recent days meant very little. Few people needed birth 
certificates. But now they are needed for all kinds of occasions, and 
have to be presented in the locality of the person concerned, The 
usual] thing has been to allow extracts to be taken from the register, 
and if these were made in the prescribed way, for them to be 
accepted by the Courts. The trouble has been that often damaging 
facts have been revealed, which have yet been of no importance to 
the authorities. In some countries, the extract is a complete copy 
of the birth certificate. ‘That shows almost always whether or 1ot 
the child is legitimate. Sometimes, when the child has been legiti- 
mised after its birth, that also is recorded in the register, and so 
on the certificate, and the child is still branded. 

In many countries, an abridged certificate is allowed. That is 
the case in Scotland, and that apparently is what is proposed by 
the Minister. But it is no solution. In some countries, abridged 
certificates are given only in cases where the children have been 
born our of wedlock. Whether they are legitimised after birth or 
not makes no difference. That is, of course, merely for the pro- 
tection of the father, and it is of no use to the child. Every person 
possessing an abridged certificate is known to be illegitimate. In 
som countries, the custom is to provide for everybody an abridged 
certificate, which contains little more than the name, and date and 
place of birth. A full certificate with facts of parentage recorded 
is provided for those who can show evidence of legal right to it. 
In Germany abridged certificates bear the full name, with the date 
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and place of birth. In Finland there is, fer certain purposes, 2 
certificate which provides the same facts. In Ontario, a birth 
certificate is issued providing full name, sex, date and place of birth, 
In Maryland the name and date of birth are mentioned but not the 
place of it. Wisconsin gives a certificate containing the name, the 
date and place of birth, and the maiden name of the mother. That 
is not satisfactory. The trouble, of course, is over the name of the 
father. 

There are also different regulations on the use of birth certificates. 
In Germany for purposes of education, examinations, military 
service, insurance, social services and pensions, the abridged certifi- 
cate is used and the full certificate is not allowed. In some countries, 
the abridged certificate is used for all purposes except those in 
which it is necessary to establish the fact of legitimate descent from 
a particular father. This leads us to certain conclusions. It is of 
no use whatever only to provide an abridged certificate. If that 
is what the Minister is after, he is wasting his time. That will 
enable anybody to deduce illegitimacy, since all legitimate people 
will obtain the full certificate to prevent their being suspected of 
illegitimacy. The only way to get over the difficulty is to make 
an order that for normal purposes the only certificate given end 
allowed to be used is that providing essential facts of name and 
date and place of birth. That will ensure legal proof of ° irth, of 
age and of nationality. And all people will be treated alike, from 
a Prince of the blood to the pauper child born in the institution, 
Also any person requiring a copy of the birth certificate should 
produce evidence satisfactory to the registrar of his or her right 
to have it. A full certificate, that is a full copy of the entries in 
the register, should be granted for the purpose of proving parentage, 
legitimacy and so on only in cases where a competent court of !aw 
gives the applicant written authority, or where some statutory body 
needs the information for its own proper use. For any ether person 
to ask for it or to try to obtain the information withvat auzhozity 
should be considered an indictable offence. 


HIROSHIMA QUESTIONS 


By PETER FLEMING 


ISTENING to a rebroadcast of Hiroshima on the Light Pro- 

gramme, I found myself wondering whether these extracts from 
Mr. Hersey’s account of what happened do not by implication 
convey a picture which in certain of its moral aspects is a false one. 
Nothing could be more objective, more dispassionate, more scrupulous 
than Mr. Hersey’s reporting. He himself draws no conclusions, 
passes no judgements. But the implication—to me at any rate—of 
the broadcast based on his material is that the dropping of an 
atom bomb on Hiroshima is the worst outrage that man has 
yet committed upon man; and this carries with it the further 
implication that, since the bomb was dropped by the Allies, we— 
or anyhow our then rulers and their military advisers—bear the 
burden of a terrible guilt. I find that I cannot accept this view. 

Quantitatively, of course, no single act of war has caused so much 
physical destruction or so much physical suffering as did the dropping 
of this rather small missile ; but I don’t really see that quantity, in 
the moral context, has very much to do with it. When the Germans 
bombed us, and when we in our turn bombed the Germans, both 
sides dropped everything they had. The German bombing policy 
came in for a good deal of moral condemnation from us, and our 
own bombing policy was criticised on ethical grounds not only by 
the Germans but also by many of our own people. But nobody 
ever suggested that the scale of attack—which means translating the 
will to destroy into the ability to destroy—was or should be limited 
by some unwritten law. 

As for the quality of the suffering caused to the people of Hiro- 
shima, it was terrible indeed, and it is true that injuries were inflicted 
of a type which had never been inflicted before. But physical 
pain is physical pain, whatever causes it, and I do not see how it 
can be suggested that the worst agony suffered by an individual in 
Hiroshima was more severe than the worst agony suffered by the 
victim of an air-raid in Europe. 

The attack on Hiroshima was unexpected, and it was not repeated. 
To this extent, as I think most people who have been under any 
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form of bombardment will agree, it was—by odious comparison— 
merciful. Horrible though the ordeal of its victims was, it did not 
include the acute mental and nervous stress which was often a 
prelude to, and always a concomitant of, the large-scale air-raids in 
Furope and Asia; indeed, those victims who were killed outright 
cannot be said to have had an ordeal at all. 

But these are not the main reasons why I reject the assumption 
that the atom bomb represents a new low in man’s inhumanity to 
man, The worst kind of cruelty is deliberate, personal cruelty, and 
the worst suffering is a combination of physical and mental anguish 
inflicted over a long period by one man on another man. The scale 
of what happened at Hiroshima must appal us ; but as an inhumane 
act I personally cannot put it in the same category as the things 
that our enemies did to some of their prisoners, nor do I think that 
the most tragic victim of the atom bomb endured, in terms of human 
suffering, one tenth as much as those who, for months or years, 
helplessly underwent degradation and torture at the hands of their 
captors. Mr. Hersey based his terrible story on the narrative of six 
survivors. If, using the same technique, one were to compile from 
half a dozen sources an account of what happened to the inmates 
of a really bad Japanese P.O.W. camp, then one really would have 
what many claim Hiroshima to be—a picture of the worst that man 
can do to man. 

Iam not a moralist, and I may have got my values wrong. But a 
crime presupposes a criminal, and because I cannot discern a 
criminal in the to me anonymous bomb-aimer in the Super-Fortress, 
nor in the Combined Chiefs of Staff, nor in Mr. Churchill ner Mr. 
Roosevelt, I cannot agree with those who hold that the attack on 
Hiroshima was a crime. It was a cruel act, as many acts of war 
must be. It was the biggest cruel act in history ; but it was not, 
to my way of thinking, anything like the cruellest. 


WAR POETS 


By PATRIC DICKINSON 
“ HERE are the war-poets?” In the first months of the 
1939 war one was often asked this question, even by 
intelligent people, and saw it asked in the Press. In the months 
following May, 1945, did one hear, “ Where are the peace-poets ? ” 

Somehow the idea had arisen that a war-hyphen-poet was a species 
distinct and different from poeta vulgaris. Now ask: “Who were 
the war-pocis ?” Too often the reply goes something like this. 
“Why, there’s Rupert Brooke of course, and er...” ‘The legend 
of Brooke, whose five heraldic sonnets show so clearly how little 
he knew of war, is the beginning. Brooke died of blood-poisoning 
on St. George’s Day, 1915, on the way to the Dardanelles. He was 
not killed in action, never saw action, never saw war, never imagined 
war save in terms of an ideal romantic adventure. The sonnets 
are not war sonnets ; they are recruiting sonnets, and that is how 
they reacted upon their contemporaries. It is a mistake to belittle 
them from 1946, either poetically or for their spirit; but to expect 
any poet in 1939 to write like that was idiotic. 

he 1914 war dragged on and the pceets went to it; and here 
there is a difference. The poets of 1914 went to war as soldiers, 
not as poets. The poets of 1939 went to war as poets. In fact, 
there was talk of commissioning war-poets to record in the same 
way as artists. This is significant for two reasons. The status of 
the poet in the intervening years had risen considerably ; society was 
iar more prepared to accept poets ; and, secondly, the poet was left 
far more free to write his own poetry, if he could. 

For the poets of the first great war had already spoken out. 
Siegfried Sassoon and Wilfred Owen had already said all there was 
t0 be said ; they were, of course, anti-war poets, and that is why 
they are not mentioned as often as Brooke. Sassoon and Owen were 
both obsessed with the suffering of the individual soldier, the pity 
of war. It seemed to them that to express these feelings in poetry, 
to shock the conscience of the world, was the one function of the 
poet in war. “ The poetry does not matter,” said Owen. What 
mattered was only the truth. Sassoon’s question, “ Does it matter, 


losing your legs ?” is far from “Now God be thanked Who has 
matched us with His hour.” 
Sassoon’s voice was heard. 


That was all he could expect. He 
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had related the poet to twentieth-century war, which is not the 
same thing as saying that he was a war-poet. Wilfred Owen’s voice 
was not heard at the time. He was killed within a few days of the 
armistice, but his poetry did not begin to live until Edmund 
Blunden’s complete edition of him was published in 1931. It was then 
seen that we had lost a poet of great power and originality. Owen’s 
method, his use of consonance and assonance, had a great deal of 
influence on the poets of the ’thirties. But by that time his subject- 
matter had ceased to be immediately vital, and it was lumped in 
with his manner. There is always this difference between the 
influence of form and that of content. 

We shall not find that Sassoon’s or Owen’s content influenced 
the poetry of entre-deux-guerres. Indeed, as a poet Sassoon pre- 
gressed from his anti-war poems to satires, that is anti-social poems 3 
to contemplative metaphysical lyrics, that is to a final renouncement 
of action. These later works contain his most mature and his best 
work, but it is doubtful if they are read as his earlier works are. 
It is interesting to note in contrast how in joining the army his 
total liberation from personal responsibility allowed Edward Thomas 
to be a poet. That exquisite talent was set free, and his poetry, 
practically none of which is about war, was written by means of 
the war which also destroyed it. 

The term war-poet, then, seems to be rather misleading. But 
there is undoubtedly an attempt to label certain poets of the 1939 
war as war-poets. The most likely victims of such a connotation 
are naturally poets killed in the war. Alun Lewis and Sidney Keyes 
take first place. Lewis is a most interesting study. For him, as 
for Edward Thomas whom he intensely admired, the war gave a 
sense of release, a sense of dispensation from all but the imme- 
diate problems. 

“TI have no more desire to express 
The old relationships.” 


As with Thomas, the war gave him the chance to be a poet, but 
for a different reason. Lewis was essentially a prose-writer who 
turned to poetry because of the urgency of saying what he had to 
say, as conversely Sassoon turned to prose reminiscence after the 
war. But Lewis’s themes are still his personal variation on the 
basic triad of Dante: Love, War and Death. His poetry is of love 
and death qualified by war. The element of war is not dominant. 

In Sidney Keyes it hardly exists, for he was already obsessed 
by death. Since he was very young his exploration of death was 
intellectual, of a rare and intense quality; and where Lewis is 
exploring death by means of love and war, that is by means of 
human experience, Keyes is seeking love and war—and life—through 
death. To call these two young poets war-poets is as stupid as to 
cail Tennyson or Matthew Arnold peace-poets. 

The immense amount of poetical activity during the 1939 war is 
remarkable. During the 1914 war the Poetry Bookshop published its 
series of anthologies of Georgian Poetry, which contained work by 
such divergent poets as Brooke and D. H. Lawrence. If we actually 
read them in order to discover what common factors the Georgians 
possessed, so that when we now use Georgian as a term of critical 
abuse we may know what we mean, it may be instructive to substi- 
tute “ war” for “Georgian” and see how far that makes nonsense. 

Apart from the individual output, there have been many antho- 
logies of this war. Poems from the Forces (2 vols.), Poetry in War- 
time, Poems of this War, etc.—they cannot be said to have founded a 
school strong enough to become a critical term in twenty years’ 
time. The reader will find in these volumes poets who were estab- 
lished as plain poets before the war, and poets who are not very 
likely to be established as plain poets after their demobilisation. 
But one thing these volumes should do is to dispel for ever the 
idea that there is a specialised category of “war-poet.” What we 
must always mourn is the loss of poets in war, whether it be Brooke 
or Keyes or Sir Philip Sidney. 

Let us hope for the future that the designation war-poet will never 
have to be applied. For the past, the sooner it is dropped the 
better, for in much the same way as the value of an actor is stulti- 
fied when he is dubbed a film-star, so the definition war-poet has 
done great disservice to the reputation of certain poets and has 
obscured the true value of their work. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. JOHN SOFIANOPOULOS, who is now on a visit to 

London, is an interesting man. I first met him twenty-seven 
years ago when he was on the staff of Venizelos at the Paris Peace 
Conference. Since that date he has been three iimes imprisoned 
and three times Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was the negotiator 
and signatory of the Va.kiza agreement, which put an end to the 
civil war of 1944; he thereafter resigned on the ground that the 
Government had not carried out their pledges under that agree- 
ment. It was stipulated at Varkiza that if ELAS would lay down 
their arms and disperse to their own homes, the Government would 
guarantee the restitution of civil liberties. There has been no 
such restitution. At this moment there are some 12,000 political 
prisoners awaiting trial. The actual number of those now imprisoned 
varies according to the political sympathies of those who produce 
the statistics ; one thing alone is certain, namely that many thousand 
men are still in prison almost two years after the Varkiza agree- 
ment. The excuse given by the Greek Government is that many 
of these are held for offences under the criminal code, and that with 
the existing shortage of magistrates and judges it will take some 
time to separate the sheep from the goats. That is not a tenable 
argument. A Government which delays justice to so extreme an 
extent cannot claim to be either liberal or properly organised. 
Nor is this all. The British Government stood as guarantors of the 
Varkiza agreement. A breach of that agreement, either on one side 
or the other, affects our own credit and good name. It is true that 
again and again, both officially and unofficially, we have urged a 
general amnesty. All that we have obtained in these two years is 
the release of about a third of those originally rounded up. That is 
not good enough. 

* * os * 

Greece is now in the grips of something very like a second civil 
war. Guerrilla forces, composed of what we used to call “ partisans ” 
and now call “ bandits,” are operating in the area between the Pindus 
and Mount Olympus and threaten to sever the land communications 
between Salonika and Athens. I am prepared to believe, especially 
after reading Mr. Patmore’s article in The Spectator of November 
29th, that the majority of these forces have been equipped and 
trained in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. I regard as credible, 
and indeed probable, the assertion that groups of ELAS fugitives 
have been organised in camps such as that of Boulkes near Belgrade 
and that of Koritza in Epirus. It may be true also that at Skoplye 
there exists another training-camp in which the Slavs of Greek 
Macedonia are organised by the N.O.F. of Macedonian autonomists. 
There are certainly some 75,000 Slavs in northern Greece who 
would welcome the creation of an autonomous Macedonia within 
the South Slav Union. It may be even that certain Greek Com- 
munists sympathise with this movement. All this is highly 
dangerous and probably true. Yet the disturbances have not been 
confined to the rorthern provinces alone. There have been risings 
in the area of Sparta and even in Mitylene. Even if one discounts 
the congenital Greek tendency to “take to the mountains,” it is 
impossible to dismiss these risings as mere sporadic brigandage, 
fostered from across the frontier. There can be little doubt, more- 
over, that the officers and non-commissioned officers of the army 
and gendarmerie, to say nothing of the civil servants, are to a 
very large extent chosen for their right-wing sympathies or their 
left-wing antipathies. At Varkiza it was stipulated that there would 
be a purge of all collaborationists and all Fascists ; that, I admit, 
is a stipulation which can all too easily be abused ; bur the fact 
remains that the real purge which has taken place is that of those 
who were suspected of having EAM sympathies. 


* * o 7 


The reaction of the ordinary British citizen to these distressing 
evems is a longing to be quit of the whole business. In practice, 
we cannot honourably disengage our responsibility. I am _ not 
criticising the action we took in 1944; there was no possible alter- 
native to that action. But we must face the fact that we intervened 
by force in the internal affairs of Greece ; that but for that inter- 


vention EAM would have made themselves masters of the capital 
and the Piraeus ; and that by orgamising the Varkiza discussions 
and underwriting the Varkiza agreement we assumed respensibility 
for the execution of the peace which had been reached. It may, 
to our minds, have been an irresponsible and even unpatriotic action 
on the part of the centre and left-wing parties to boycott the elec- 
tions of March 31st ; but the fact remains that the Chamber then 
elected is not representative of the Greek people. This appears to 
me the central point in the whole argument. It is contended, by 
those who seek to justify the continued presence of our troops in 
Greece, that they are there only to “maintain order” and that it 
is for the Greeks to govern themselves. But order is not being 
maintained ; and the Greeks are not governing themselves. It may 
be also that the British Government were justified in refusing to 
create in Greece “a second Egypt” and that they were right not 
to establish a veiled protectorate with advisers in the several Athens 
ministries. Yet we are behaving like ostriches if we imagine that 
any Greek or any foreigner does not take it for granted that we 
remain in Greece for strategic reasons, and that we are supporting 
the present regime by force of arms. I know that such is not our 
intention. But the result of our dual policy is that we incur al] 
the odium of intervention while refusing to take such measures as 
alone might render our intervention justifiable. 
* 7 * * 

We thus find ourselves in another false position. The letters of 
condolence which we address to the Bulgarian or Rumanian 
democrats ace dripping with crocedile tears. Our attitude seems to 
identify us with all that is most dangerous in American foreign policy 
and to alienate us from all that in the United States is soundest 
and best. And it cannot be said that even in Greece itself we are 
amassing a large capital cf affection and respect. Our pathet'c 
attempt to combine military intervention with political abstention 
has exposed us to many errors. It was a mistake to withdraw Mr, 
Harold Macmillan (who had established strong personal influence 
upon all parties in Greece) before the Varkiza agreement had been 
executed by both sides and not only by one side. It was a mistake 
not tO exercise pressure when the economic reforms of Mr. Var- 
varessos were rejected by the Greek Government. The Greeks 
may be adept at finance and commerce, but in matters of econcmic 
planning they are positively children. Mr. Varvaressos was the only 
man who planned the means by which Greece might regain her 
economic prosperity. Yet we refrained from giving him support on 
the ground that it would be wrong to intervene in an internal Greek 
affair ; and that at a moment when Athens was full of British troops. 
I am not saying that Mr. Sofianopoulos is another Venizelos, capable 
of stilling dissension and of leading his country back towards the 
paths of sanity. He has missed many valuable opportunities and 
has lost credit by his overtures to almost every group at the same 
time. But his advice, as coming from a patciotic Greek, without 
passionate prejudices against either Slav or Briton, is assuredly woxth 
listen.ng to. And I am sure that the authorities have listened. 

* * * * 

What is the nature of that advice? He recommends that we 
should use our influence to induce the King of the Hellenes to form 
a coalition Government, in which even those parties shou!d be repre- 
sented who abstained from voting at the last election. Such a 
Governmem would have to grant a general amnesty, to cleanse the 
admin‘stration and the forces of reactionary elements, to prepare new 
electoral registers, and finally to hold a general election in which al! 
parties would co-operate. It will be said, of course, that any such 
policy would increase the present chaos. It probably would. What 
Herodian called “ the ancient malady of the Greeks ” has always been 
that of faction, and their inability to unite has always exposed them 
to the domination of the barbarians of the east or west. It may be 
also that King George, who is an honourable man surrounded by 
bad counsellors, wou!d resist any such experiment. That may be 
so; but we cannot logically continue, year in and year out, both to 
imtervene and to absiain 
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THE THEATRE 


«The Gleam.”” By Warren Chetham-Strode. At the Globe. 


In this highly intelligent play Mr. Chetham-Strode examines the 
impac: of State control on the British medicai profession, on a town 
thirty miles from London and on the principal family in that town. 
He begins in 1946 and ends in 1949. The main emphasis is on the 
doctor, compulsorily converted into a Civil Servant by the Nationai 
Health Bill and, loyal to his calling, striving to make the best of the 
cumbersome machine in which he now finds himself a cog ; but ther2 
are other by-products of the current vogue for planning with one 
eye on the doctrine and the other on the clock. 

Dr. Boyd, who is played very well indeed by Mr. John Robinson, 
is, in 1946, a general practitioner in Longhurst-under-Edge. Among 
his patients are the Cartwright family. Sam, the head of it, is the 
biggest employer of labour in the town and finds it expedient, if not 
entirely natural, to profess erthusiasm for modern trends in State 
planning. ‘These are personified in Councillor Fred Holt, a man less 
habituated to power than Cartwright and therefore more easily made 
tipsy by its sudden acquisition: a man whose belief in principles, 
though like Cartwright’s sincere up to a point, withers inglorious!y 
when the principles conflict with his own inverest. 

Holt becomes chairman of the Regional Board of five laymen and 
two doctors which is responsible, under the Ministry of Health, for 
administering the new State Health Service; he is also a leading 
town-planner and in that capacity has to tell Cartwright that Cart- 
wright’s house, lying in the path of a brave new boulevard, has been 
scheduled for demolition. ‘The Cartwrights move out, and their 
home becomes temporarily the local Health Centre, pending the 
erection of a Bevandrome. It then turns out that the approaching 
boulevard will have to be civerted. The town-planners, panting io 
keep pace with directives from Whitehall, have gone ahead without 
waiting for the surveyor. So Sam Cartwright, his faith in modern 
planning methods slightly shaken, can move back into his home. 
Meanwhile Dr. Boyd is struggling with remote and largely amateur 
control, red tape and the shortage of qualified staff which (Mr. 
Chetham-Strode plausibly argues) will be an inevitable result of turn- 
ing the medical profession into a branch of the Civil Service. The 
particular problem is illustrated by Tim, Sam Cartwright’s son, aa 
eager and promising recruit to medicine, who is so frustrated by the 
bureaucratic misdirection of his talents that he all but emigrates to 
farm in Kenya (why he could not have gone to Kenya as a doctor is 
not clear), At the end of the play both Boyd and Tim are still 
sticking, rather grimly, to the profession which they love and which 
needs them, in the hope that one day the methods of the planners 
will approach the excellence of their ideals. 

In a piéce a thése such as this is fairness is tremendously im- 
portant. Mr. Chetham-Strode is a serious playwright, not a 
pamphleteer, and he gives a very balanced and objective appreciation 
of a controversial theme. Though he defends with vigour the liberty 
of the individual, he admits it must be in some degree subordinated 
to planning in the interests of the community. His attack is directed, 
not against planning, but against bad planning—planning which is 
over-rigid, over-political, over-hasty—and he is equally unsparing to 
individualism which is over-rugged. The cast is without exception 
excellent. PETER FLEMING. 

MUSIC 


Two pianoforte recitals among many seem to stand out in last 
week’s music and to start some interesting hares. Norman Tucker 
played a full-dress classical programme at the Wigmore Hall on 
December 6th—a Bach toccata, a Mozart Adagio, Beethoven’s A flat 
sonata op. 110, the Bunte Blatter and a Novelette of Schumann, and 
the Prelude, Chorale and Fugue of César Franck. Busoni was a 
very great, but an idiosyncratic pianist, and I am not sure that his 
monumental, strongly pedalled and virtuosic Bach has not done a 
great deal of harm. The choice is really clear. The concert pianist 
can either play Bach bearing always in mind that the modern 
pianforte is not the instrument for which Bach wrote, deliberately 
curtailing his style to approximate as nearly as may be to that of 
the harpsichord. That is the safe and, it seems to me, for general 
uses, by far the best method. Or he can launch boldly into what 


is virtually a transposition in the manner of Busoni, re-creating 
Bach’s music in the light of Beethoven and Liszt—a new instru- 
ment, a new emotional world ard, of course, a new technique. Only 
to do this he must be a consummate musician and a real master of 
Mr. Tucker to have achieved this 


¢ 


hni No one could expect 
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musical eminence at his age, with the war years cutting right across 
his career in any case; but that being so, I think he should have 
taken the safe course and not, in any case, have hesitated between 
the two. His Bach was firm and clear when he thought in terms 
of the harpsichord, but his attempts at the grandiose and monumental 
were simply failures. 

The Beethoven sonata, on the other hand, was well played, 
especially the fugue which was beautifully managed, with fine 
gradations of tone and a good archkiectural sense. Schumann’s 
Bunte Blatter are not really large er.ough for the concert hall, but 
ijt was a pleasant change to kear one of the lesser-known works. 
I have used Mr. Tucker’s recital as a platform, and have perhaps 
given an unduly critical picture of the whole performance which 
was carefully thought out and showed a promising technique and, 
certainly in the Beethoven and Schumann, a sensitive musicianship. 

Arturo Michelangeli’s recital at His Majesty’s on Sunday after- 
noon provided one of the answers to the problem of Bach-playing. 
He opened his programme with Busoni’s transcription of the Bach 
Chaconne, which might be taken as the classical example of Busoni’s 
way of treating Bach. Michelangeli was equal, both as virtuoso 
and as musician, to this most exacting test, and the Chaconne 
sounded perhaps different but every whit as beautiful in Busoni’s 
keyboard transcription as in its naked string form. Both books of 
Brahms’ Paganini Variations are a feat which not many pianists 
can carry off. This music shows Brahms at his most endearing 
and in his truest light—the heir, the last depository, of the great 
tradition, with all the craftsmanship and the whole gamut of 
technique inherited from his predecessors given a personal twist. 
In no other work is his writing for the instrument so completely 
successful, never muddy or stagnant and keeping the perfect balance 
between the melodic and percussive styles. There is a strange 
superstitition that the Handel Variations are more solid, more full 
of musical meat, but that springs, I feel sure, from the old distrust 
of the virtuoso, the deep-rooted feeling that what is technically 
brilliant must automatically suffer in musical quality. Michelangeli 
is certainly a great virtuoso and a fine musician. His Beethoven 
(the early C major sonata, op. 2, number 3, dedicated to Hayda) 
seemed to show a lack of that personal quality, a failure in expressive 
power demanded by nineteenth-century pianoforte music. “Tem- 
perament ” must be disciplined ; no one doubts that: but it is an 
essential ingredient of the great performer. MarTIN Cooper. 


THE CINEMA 


“Les Enfants du Paradis,”’ At the Rialto “A Cage of Nightin- 
gales.’’ At the Tatler. “Vautrin.’’ At the Curzon. 


Here are three films which show the French cinema at its best, 
its middling and its worst. On the whole, it emerges from the 
survey very successfully. Its worst is no worse, and perhaps rather 
better, than the worst that America and England can inflict ; for 
even in Vautrin there is from time to time a sense of space, move- 
ment and air—due in large measure to the friendly assurance with 
which the French film-makers take their cast on location and allow 
the wind to blow. Nevertheless, Vautrin is no more than a turgid, 
over-long melodrama in which even an actor of the calibre of Michel 
Simon seems ill at ease. 

A Cage of Nightingales is a sentimental film. It tells how a 
sensitive man with a sense of humour effects a moral cure among 
the boys in a particularly savage school for juvenile delinquents. 
This he does mainly by the formation of a choir, which very soon 
performs Rameau to almost heart-rending perfection. Films with 
a similar theme have been made in England (Children on Trial) 
and in America (Boy’s Town), but A Cage of Nightingales is different 
in that, despite its sentimentality (and its unconvincing solution), 
it has that essentially French characteristic—the untranslatable esprit. 
Much of its quality is due not only to the natural performances of 
the boys but to the charm and skill of Noél-Noél, who plays the 
master. The story, incidentally, is told rather too elaborately in 
the form of flashbacks ; but even this method provides some opening 
sequences of pleasant foolery in the style of René Clair. 

Les Enfants du Paradis represents film-making in the grand 
manner, Spectacular in the extreme, enormously long, quivering 
almost to bursting point with characters, with incident and above 
all with ideas, it presents with overwhelming force the ferment of 
the romantic movement, the sinister restlessness of the eighteen- 
forties, against a gorgeously elaborate background of theatrical life. 
As something to look at it is on all counts superb, both in the great 
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crowd scenes and in the intimacies of foyer, boudoir and bedroom. 
From the point of view of acting there is no part, however small, 
which is not impeccably played. 

But the success of Les Enfants du Paradis rests, in the end, on 
deeper qualities. It is a film of ideas as well as of grown-up people 
acting in a grown-up way. It presents types who are archetypes— 
the clown, hovering as ever between the Commedia del Arte and 
madness ; the courtesan, trapped by her own easiness ; the aristocrat, 
destroyed by a new outlook on life which he despises because, 
rightly, he cannot accept its first appearance in the form of a per- 
version; and the genuine original nihilist—Stavrogin, almost— 
brought for the first time to the screen. With these and others the 
director, Marce! Carné, achieves such skilful play and interplay that 
he produces a genuine excitement of intellect and emotion alike. 
The film is certainly over-long—even with cuts, it runs for nearly 
three hours—but its length is clearly due to an exuberance of 
imagination, a genuine fertility, such as has not been seen since 
the great days of that uncontrollable genius, Stroheim. And just 
as one longs to see all the scenes that were cut from Greed (long 
though it is), so one would like to see just what Carné left on the 
cutting-room floor (for, like Stroheim, Carné edits his own films). 

Also of account is Carné’s alter ego—his scenarist Jacques Prévert, 
whose sense of plot is equalled (and how rare this is) by his sense 
of dialogue. There is a probing camera throughout, and the dénoue- 
ment is in the picture and not in the talk. Indeed the entire film 
is visually magnificent, and the final sequence will remain long in 
one’s memory—the clown vainly pursuing his lost love through an 
immense crowd of white-clothed carnival-makers. In the whole 
whirling snowy scene of pierrots, masks, confetti, one black object, 
the coach, relentlessly gains ground as the crowd gradually over- 
whelms him until, with a last despairing cry, he sinks into the sea 
of human foam. Basi. WRIGHT. 


ART 


Ceri Richards’ starting point, as evidenced by his watercolours 
at the Redfern, is Picasso of the ‘thirties. These drawings should 
probably be regarded primarily as exercises, dashed off at white-heat. 
Sections in nearly all of them—some of the cats, for example, which 
are superbly drawn, as are many of the individual figures—seem more 
completely successful than the pictures as a whole. The oils, on the 
other hand, which are very personal, appear to be the outcome of 
long consideraiion. In them is apparent a fundamental dichotomy of 
style, as between naturalistic convention on the one hand and either 
crisp and linear or streaming, flame-like abstractions on the other. 
It is thus at different levels of consciousness that one apprehends these 
cosmic dramas of creation. 

At the Lefevre Gallery John Minton and Keith Vaughan step right 
into the forefront of the younger painters. In the case of Vaughan 
it is the first time we have had sufficient evidence before us to con- 
sider his progress since demobilisation It is immediately apparent 
that he is very sure of his aims and his means. Technically, his 
handling of gouache is quite exceptionally capable—study, for ex- 
ample, the figure in No. 62—and in oils his treatment is not dis- 
similiar, At the moment he is restricting his palette to a very few 
colours—one might say “ Sutherland green,” yellow and black—but 
though he frequently uses the same language as Sutherland, he is 
not saying quite the same things. The older painter has not yet 
subdued the problems of the human figure, and this is one of the 
things Vaughan can do triumphantly. Such thoughtful and accom- 
plished paintings as Nes. 45 and 47 and half-a-dozen others merit 
the most careful consideration. 

To bring the human figure properly into relation with its sur- 
roundings is one of the things which Minton can do also. Although 
in his case the parts they play are usually subsidiary, his figures are 
invariably informed by the poetic necessities of his conception. In 
the present group of paintings he has returned to the city, to the 
quays and wharves of the Port of London, the mysterious ware- 
houses, the silent and deserted streets that twist abou; behind the 
river and the barges on its surface. But while such subjects may 
be reminiscent of his earlier work, his romanticism has become 
less literary and more painterly. The boldest and brightest of 
colours are handled with complete technical mastery ; his ravishing 
textures are balanced and interlocked with the utmost c~ ifidence. 
Here, surely, is Minton’s most remarkable feat—to have translated 
an essentially elegiac vision into a closely-knit architecture of great 
firmness and richness withour the loss of poetic intensity. His 
power and individuality are clearly developing steadily, and mark 
him out as a most remarkable painter M. H. Mrppieton. 
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Enemy of Cant, Louis MacNiece’s pregramme about Aristophanes 
and the latest manifestation of the B.B.C.’s Greek revival, hard!y 
lived up to its title. It presented Aristophanes rather as an inveterate 
jester, a mocker of anything and everything, noble or base, that 
suggested itself as a subject for his satire. It consisted of a series 
of snippets from eight of the plays, linked together by scraps of 
conversation between Aristophanes himself and his associates. Mr 
MacNiece’s paraphrases were admirable, and they were admirably 
performed by a capable ream of ceaders. But I felt that fewer scenes 
would have made a better programme, for some of them tended 
towards the tedious. The best, I thought, were those from The 
Acharnians, The Knights and The Birds. The music, by Anthony 
Hopkins, contributed a witty and always pertinent commentary, and 
in the final sequences, from The Birds, achieved some moments of 
pure loveliness. 
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+ * * * 


The tongue-tied hero became a familiar figure on the wireless 
during the war. We met him again on Monday, when the Midlaad 
programme Around and About featured the crew of the Cromer 
lifeboat and their famous coxswain, Harry Blogg, G.M. The inter- 
viewer made all kinds of encouraging noises, and tried oh so hard 
to get these unresponsive men of action to talk interestingly about 
their many gallant exploits, but all his efforts were in vain. It was 
rather like prising limpets off a rock, oc trying to strike sparks 
from a damp log. As the interviewer sadly remarked after an un- 
productive five minutes with Coxswain Blogg, “He doesn’t think 
much of this broadcasting business.” It was a_ well-intentioned 
programme, but uncomfortable for all concerned—including the 
listener. 

7. 7 _ * 

To hear Dylan Thomas’s reading of Miss Edith Sitwell’s new 
poem, The Shadow of Cain, was an exciting and moving experience. 
His vivid declamatory style perfectly matched the poet’s rich tapestry 
of thought and image, and for at least ten minutes after hearing it 
I was fully convinced that thus, and thus only, should poetry be 
presented. To attempt to pronounce an opinion on the merits of 
the poem without having read it would be absurd, but I am quite 
sure that it owed a great deal to Mr. Thomas’s magnificent per- 
formance. A small point, by the way: The announcer pronounced 
the ceader’s first name as “ Dillan”; should it not rather be 
“ Dullan ”? 

* * * * 

After the good impression made by the first two instalments of 
Mr. Nevill Coghill’s version of The Canterbury Tales, the third 
was disappointing. There was a good deal of unwonted stumbling 
on the part of the readers; but the main cause for dissatisfaction 
was a mistaken effort to achieve the impossible by cramming both 
The Wife of Bath’s Tale and The Franklin’s Tale into one period 
of fifty minutes. Such drastic cuts were made necessary by this 
procedure that the Wife—Chaucer’s finest comic creation, as Mr. 
Coghill duly reminded us—was reduced to a mere shadow of her 
rich and fruity self. We were permitted to hear nothing of her 
prologue, with its candid connubial reminiscences of her five hus- 
bands ; but it was into this prologue that Chaucer put some of his 
raciest and most delightful humour, and it paints a perfect self- 
portrait of the loquacious, amative widow. We were given the husk 
but denied the kernel. Was there, possibly, a touch of peudezy 
about this suppression? Surely the Third Programme is above that 
sort of thing when it is dealing with one of the masterpieces of 
English literature. It has been commendably free from timorousness 
hitherto. 

* * * * 

Max Rostal’s first talk on violin-playing in Studies in Interpretation 
and Style was excellent—thoughtful, musicianly and practical. His 
insistence on the need for a wide cultural background and all-round 
musical knowledge was both timely and necessary ; while his illus- 
trations of the matching of tone-quality to the character of the music 
being played must have come as a revelation to many listeners. 
Another admirable musical talk was Alec Robertson’s on Mascagni 
in Music Magazine, a programme which maintains a consistently 
high level of quality and interest. May we soon have a performance 
of this composer’s “chamber opera” Zanetto, from which Mr. 
Robertson gave us a delightful extract? L. C. Lioyp. 


[This feature consists of the best contributed review of the radio 
programmes (not the Third Programme only) of the past week. A 
change in the date of reception of criticisms has been necessitated 
by Christmas arrangements. Entries should reach The Spectator 
office not later than the first post on Monday, December 16th.] 
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LETTERS TO 


THE MAHDI AND THE SUDAN 


sin, —No friend of Sudanese independence can feel very happy about 
Sir Nigel Davidson’s letter on Abdulla Bey Khalil’s recent article, 
published in your issue of November 29th. The view that the Mahdia 
regime was “a blood-stained tyranny,” “an apalling catastrophe,” &c., &c., 
is the familiar British colonial view, from Kitchener in 1898 to the Fabian 
Society in 1945. It is not the view of anybody among the Sudanese people, 
whether of Abdulla Bey Khalil’s Umma Party, which stands for inde- 
pendence in close association with Britain, or the more numerous and 
widely-supported Sudan Congress, uniting several parties, which stands 
for complete evacuation of British troops from the Nile Valiey and a fully 
autenomous Sudan linked to an independent Egypt. 

The most exhaustive inquiry among the Sudanese people, whether 
peasants, town labourers, agriculture! workers, intellectuals or nomadic 
Arabs, will fail to reveal any considerable opposition to the State of the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa, or any enthusiasm for British rule. Of course, no 
Sudanese denies that the Khalifa was ruthless in his suppression of rival 
forces and his concentration of State power. So was Henry VII in 
Tudor England And no Sudanese denies that during the Mahdia there 
was starvation, pestilence and probably fall of population. (The latter is 
dificult to assess. I am glad Sir Nigel writes “estimated population,” 
for the statistics of 1882 must indeed be doubtful in a country where 
even today the Government cannot say for certain if the population be 
nearer 6,000,000 or 9,000,000.) However, the general Sudanese impression 
is that the Sudan’s troubles during her period of Mahdist independence 
were due mainly to the blockade and constant attacks carried out by the 
European Powers—Britain, France, Belgium, Italy—as a part of the then 
fashionable scramble for Africa. 

Indeed, when Abdulla Bey says, “ We put our faith in the British 
Government ... in believing that the Condominium Government is there 
for the welfare of the Sudan and the Sudanese,” and fails to mention the 
existence of the great Congress organisation, which is less trustful on this 
voint, and Sir Nigel Davidson, whilst condemning the Mahdia out of 
hand, “ heartily endcrses the aspirations” of Abdulla Bey, it is difficult 
to see in what way the Umma Party can really stand for independence 
4; opposed to the continuation of the Cordominium.—Yours, &c., 

28 Carrington Avenue, Hounslow, Middlesex. S. WHITAKER. 


Str—My friend, Mr. N. R. Udal, queries my charge of maladministration 
wainst the Mahdi on the ground that, as he died within six months of 
Gordon’s death, he had no time to maladminister. But the Mahdi was 
master of the Sudan south of Berber for nearly two years before that. 
He inaugurated the tyranny which ended in chaos and catastrophe ; and 
he selected as his successor an ignorant and brutal tyrant. Perhaps mal- 
administration was not the right word.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. Nice. G. Davipson. 


SWEDEN’S NEUTRALITY 


Siz,—Mr. Arnold Forster’s contention, that Sweden’s acceptance of mem- 
bership in the United Nations involves a deliberate abandonment of 
neutrality, is no doubt literally correct. But I would venture to ask him 
whether, within a year or so of the inauguration of the League of Nations, 
he would not have made precisely the same comment with regard to the 
obligations of the Covenant. An impartial reading of Articles 10 and 16, 
and of Article 8’s assumption that naticnal armaments would be used 
“for the enforcement by common action of international obligations,” 
unbiased by our present knowledge of the ectual course of subsequent 
events, must surely have led to a similar interpretation. But, for my part, 
I feel that the more cautious pronouncement made by your reviewer of 
Mr. Kenney’s book—The Northern Tangle—is a closer approximation to 
the real Swedish attitude to the question of neutrality. As Mr. Kenney 
has pointed out, as recently as April 26th of last year, “the (Swedish) 
Government’s general neutrality line still had the full support of the 
Swedish public, as was shown by the results of another Gallup poll,” and 
I feel it difficult to share Mr. Arnold Forster’s confidence that there has yet 
been, or is likely to be in any future emergency, a final change of heart or 
of policy —Yours faithfully, G. M. GATHORNE-Harpy. 
Donnington Priory, Newbury. 


PEACE PRIORITIES 


Sir,—For more than a year we have been reading in your paper, and in 
almost every newspaper, magazine or journal published in this country, a 
series of very patient and forbearing accounts, more and more gloomy, of 
the intransigence of Russian displomats, and of their apparent refusal to 
co-operate in any of the efforts towards peace-making at London, Paris or 
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THE EDITOR 


New York. This subject has, quite justifiably, been given a “leading- 
article” priority. Side by side with this, there have been various hints 
and statements, sometimes substantiated on good authority, about events 
far more important and far more terrible, which, if they are true, would 
turn the whole business of peace-making into nothing more than either a 
roaring farce or else a gigantic tragedy. For instance, Sir, in the article 
entitled Greece’s Northern Neighbours, by Derek Patmore, in your issue 
of November 29th, we read that in Bulgaria “ Official American sources 
estimate that at least 20,000 sincere democrats and intellectuals were 
executed during 1945.” 

Very few people have any direct means of knowing how far such state- 
ments can be trusted. But at any rate we have no reason to doubt them. 
There is one question which everyone is asking, and which must be 
answered sooner or later: Is it, or is it not, true that in those parts of 
Europe which are under Soviet control or influence a policy of oppression, 
and in some cases “ liquidation” or mass murder, has been or is being 
carried out? If so, I find it impossible to believe that H.M. Government 
is not in possession of some of the facts. Why, then, are they not 
published in full? Is it because the facts are not true, or is it because 
the Government is afraid to inflame public opinion egainst these outrages? 
I hope, Sir, that you will continue to pursue the policy of making known 
every available fact which will help us to judge how far the Russians are 
sincere in their desire for peace, and what they mean by that word, if 
indeed they mean anything worth while—aware as you are that the most 
insidious form of propaganda is not the invention of lies, but the conceal- 
ing of ‘ruth. 

I suggest that if these things are going on in Europe it is surely fantastic 
that negotiations and conferences are carried on, and treaties signed, in 
an atmosphere where such events are not even mentioned, as if peace- 
making were a matter of dialectical gymnastics or gigantic blue-prints, 
and not of human lives ; that the Foreign Ministers should be discussing 
questions of procedure, when no one is quite sure that behind the scenes 
thousands of people are not being murdered, outraged, exiled or starved. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, in one of his broadcasts from Paris, succeeded in 
bringing home to us the simple fact that Trieste is not just a piece on a 
chess-board, but a real place where people live-—people whose happiness 
and whose lives are at stake. The pity of it is that we had really reached 
a state of mind where it was necessary for us to be told.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J. F. Gooprince. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE NELSON ANNUITY 


Sir,—Apropos of your remarks on the Nelson pension in The Spectator 
of December 6th, perhaps the following may be of interest. It is an 
extract from the reminiscences of the Rev. George Gilbert, M.A., O.K.S., 
who was a Prebendary of Lincoln in 1862. His reminiscences are con- 
tained in a MS. volume in the Cathedral Library here, and have been 
privately printed for this school, of which he was an old boy. I have the 
headmaster’s permission to send you the follewing quotation: 

“Dr. Nelson succeeded Archdeacon Lynch. He was a rough man, 
fitted to be a country squire. He was very kind to G. G. in after 
life. He held office as Vice Dean for three years. The enthrone- 
ment of Archbishop Manners Sutton took place during one of these 
years—I think 1805—Dr. Nelson was proxy for the Archbishop 
elect. . . . Dr. N. of course took deep interest in his brother the 
Admiral’s proceedings. For some days before the Battle of Trafalgar 
he went regularly about 8 o’clock to Bristow’s reading Room on the 
Parade to gain the earliest information. At last the news of the 
Victory over the French and Spanish Fleets arrived and also of Lord 
Nelson's death. Mr. Bristow ... with great tact came to the Church 
Yard to meet Dr. N. and prevent his discovering the intelligence in 
a public news-room. They met on the Church pavement (see 
Buckler’s print). I was present. Mr. B. gave the news, The Dr. 
seemed much affected and shed tears, and turned back to his house, 
applying his white handkerchief to his eyes. In a few hours came 
the news, etc., directly from Government. The grief soon fled, the 
titles were announced, and some paints of water colour were pro- 
cured to mark the color of the new liveries to be adopted after the 
mourning. 

“Lady Hamilton occasionally visited Dr. and Mrs. Nelson in the 
Brick Walk. Miss Nelson used to visit her. It was not easy to get 
ladies to visit with her. . . . The doctor procured 2 or 3 bottles of 
Champagne, then a rare and expensive wine for a dinner party 
during Lady H.’s visit. These were used during dinner quickly, but 
when her Ladyship challenged some gentlemen in a glass of Cham- 








pagne, there was none forthcoming This was an untoward incident. 

“Lady H. and Madame Bianchi sang an anthem in the Choir one 
day after service, a few persons being present, G. G. among them. 
The anthem was Kent’s ‘ My song shall be of mercy and judgement.’ 
The singing was very fine, for the compass of Lady H.’s voice was 
surprizing. Dean Powis was present near the entrance of the presby- 
tery. ‘ Shall I sing an anthem for the benefit of the County Hospital, 
Mr. Dean,’ shouted her Ladyship. The Dean affecting deafness 
returned no answer ; and her Ladyship understood him.” 


The spelling and punctuation are the author’s.—Yours faithfully, 
The King’s School, Canterbury. MARGARET E. MILWARD. 


$1r,—Although I am confident that Janus has no intention of mis-stating 
facts deliberately, in his anxiety to unearth every point which might sup- 
port his argument that the Nelson Annuity should be terminated, he has 
again laid himself open to correction. It is true that the Act of 1806 
provided for the payment of this annuity free of all taxes, but this very 
point was considered by the Government in 1842, and the Finance Act of 
that year made the annuity subject to all taxes. The annuity has now 
been subject to income- and sur-tax for over 100 years, and at the 
present time the recipient is left with only about £2,000 after paying tax. 
I feel that this should be borne in mind when considering the statement 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House recently that 
over £700,000 had been paid, as a large proportion of this sum has been 
retained by the Treasury in taxation.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN N. YOUNG. 
Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


A FRIEND OF TROLLOPE’S 


Sir,—I am sorry to see Mr. Bacon anxiously hovering again around that 
little mare’s-nest of four years ago. I wish he would apply his gifts to 
the solution of some genuine mystery. There is not, there never was, 
any mystery here. Trollope’s note to Miss Dorothea Sankey, written 
in. brisk commercial jargon, was obviously the continuation of a joke. The 
only question is whether the joke wasn’t rather a poor one. To see any 
harm in it, to take it seriously, is absurd. Even if there were any reason 
to suppose that Trollope was unhappy with his wife, the well-known fact 
would remain that he was neither a bounder nor a fool. The genesis of 
the joke was, I reasonably conjecture, somewhat thus: Mrs. Trollope 
playfully saying “ Ah, Miss Sankey, you are the sort of person Anthony 
ought to have married,” and Trollope shouting “By Jove, ves, if only I 
had! ” &c., &c.—Yours obediently, Max BEERBOHM. 
Highcroft, Edge, Nr. Stroud. 


THE FRENCH IN THE SYRIAN CAMPAIGN 


S1r,—Nobody suggests that General de Gaulle was in a position to give 
valid orders to launch the Free French troops against the Vichy. But as 
General Spears himself admits: “ He was anxious they should take part 
in the campaign and blustered a good deal to have his wishes carried out.” 
Precisely. His telegrams were peremptory, and Free French appreciations 
and intelligence reports were unanimous, or nearly so, that the Free 
French troops should be used. They took the most optimistic view of 
the probable reaction of the Vichy troops. Obviously the actual orders 
came from the British Command, but it is nonsense to suggest that the 
responsibility was entirely British. 

General Spears finds my criticism “frankly comic” when I say that 
without the Free French the campaign cculd not have been undertaken 
at all. Perhaps I should have qualified this view with the addition of the 
word “hardly.” One wonders how the General would have tackled the 
aproaches to Damascus via Kuneitra and Deraa with only the §th Indian 
Brigade, had the responsibility been his. The Australians were firmly held 
on the coast and at Merdjayoun; the cavalry were wholly absorbed in 
guarding the lines of communication ; and the formations which General 
Spears lists as coming in later in the campaign were not available until 
after the collapse of Rashid Ali in Iraq. General Spears’s mention of them 
in this context is as irrelevant as his mention of the Navy. No doubt it 
would have been possible to undertake the campaign with one battalion. 

To say what I have said does not make me a subscriber to the legend of 
a French victory with British help, a curious charge not worth rebutting. 
In a few hours I go to Palestine, leaving the General to occupy without 
opposition this rather arid field —Yours faithfully, 

United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


WORDS ON SPAIN 


S§1r,—May I, as a Spaniard who, in fighting Franco, thought that I had 
fought for those freedoms which Britain defended against Hitler and 
Mussolini, express my amazement at your commentary “ Words against 
Spain.” You advocate the admission of Franco Spain to UNO and 


oy 
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regret that Russian “prejudice” makes this solution of the Spanish 
problem impossible. Surely, it is legitimate for any victorious country 
even for Russia, to object to a Government which sent a division to 
Hitler and promised him a million men to defend Berlin. Would your 
paper have found Franco so acceptable if he had decided to divert a 
division against Gibraltar instead of against the U.S.S.R.? I daresay no 
British Government would have tolerated the survival of a regime which 
had attacked H.M. Forces during the war.—Yours sincerely, 
SPANISH EXILE. 

[It is fully intended that Italy shall before long be admitted to the 
United Nations; she supported Hitler with a great deal more than a 
division.—EbD., The Spectator.] 


THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


Sir,—It was good to see Mr. Harold Nicolson’s mild reproof in this 
week’s Spectator. When will the authorities realise that the idea so 
beloved by the Victorians of a figure (standing and photographic for 
choice) placed on a pedestal and dumped in street or garden may be a 
memorial, but is not a monument—an idea so very often proposed and 
as often a failure? Surely, for success, the sculpture and the garden must 
be designed as one expression, entirely dependent on composition and 
pattern and the harmonies and contrasts inherent in the varying materials 
employed in the conception. The late President deserves a monument, 
not just one more memorial statue. Finally, surely in Moses Michael- 
angelo has proved the possibilities in the seated figure-—Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE DRYSDALE. 
College of Arts and Crafts, Margaret Street, Birmingham, 3. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


Sir,—A Press report on November 29th gave this notice, - which had 
appeared on the union board of a large works in London on the previous 
day: “ The management have been infermed that we will refuse to work 
with members of the staff who are not members of a trade union.” It 
appears that a workman who belongs to a particular religious body has 
refused to join a trade union, “because he believes in leaving all his 
affairs to God.” I do not belong to this workman’s religious body, but. 
as an elder and Moderator of Presbytery in the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales, I shall be glad if you will allow me to call attention to this episode 
as a serious infringement of the legal and moral rights of the individual 
citizen in regard to his employment and his religious beliefs. 

Though there may not be many such cases, it is by no means the first 
case of a man refusing to join a trade union on the grounds of con- 
scientious objection ; and, as provision has been made in the National 
Service Acts for giving relief to a person having a conscientious objection 
to military service on his satisfying a tribunal, I plead very strongly that 
similar relief should be given to the workmen and women whose conscience 
forbids them to join what they regard as a “worldly” organisation. In 
view of the growing tendency of mighty aggregations of men to impose 
their views on their fellows and even to claim and assert condominium 
with the State itself, it would seem as if we may have to fight for freedom 
of conscience over again as our forefathers in pzst generations have had 
to do, unless Parliament intervenes to give the necessary statutory pro- 
tection in these cases.—I am, your obedient servant, JAMES Evans. 

Y. Fron, Peterston-super-Ely, Glamorgan. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY M.P. 


Sin,—If the Librarian of the House of Commons had extended his 
researches a little further he would have found that, though a Mr. Anthony 
Henley was a Member of Parliament when Walpole brought forward his 
Excise Scheme, he is listed as voting against it, see 8 Parliamentary 
History 1312. The letter published in your issue of December 6th can, 
therefore, scarcely be authentic. A passage from a newspaper published 
in 1819 in, I suppose, Stamford, purporting to quote from a_ paper 
published in Shrewsbury in 1772, is hardly convincing evidence of a 
letter supposed to have been written to constituents in Southampton in 
1733.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, L. A. ABRAHAM. 
House of Commons. 


FOOD FROM GERMANY 


Sir.—When reading the News of the Weck—usually so interesting and 
accurate—in The Spectator of November 29th, I came across a sentence 
which appears to me to be rather misleading. It is said there that “the 
main food-producing region of pre-Hitler Germany is now in Poland.” 
May I be allowed to draw your attention to Professor Rose’s letter 
published in The Manchester Guardian of October 15th, in which figures 
are quoted from German pre-Hitler statistics. According to these figures, 
the territories now lost by Germany supplied to the rest of the Reich 
(Berlin included) 0.86 per cent. of the wheat, 5.1 per cent. of the rye and 
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37 per ceat. of the potatoes harvested in this area. Being much interested 
this subject, I found by comparing statistical data that the former 
German territories now incorporated into Poland—it has to be here kept 
a mind that one-third of East Prussia was given by the Potsdam decisions 
wo the U.S.S.R.—contributed, e.g., in 1928, to consumption in the rest 
of the Reich only 0.77 per cent. of the wheat, 4.53 per cent. of the rye, 
227 per cent. of potatoes of the entire amounts harvested in the rest of 
Germany. Moreover, these territories supplied to the rest of Germany 
«68 per cent. of its entire consumption of pigs, and 2.75 per cent. of its 
“attle stock.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, J. F. JONEs. 

g Rosebery Road, Muswell Hill, N. ro. 


THE MOON AND THE WEATHER 


Sin—The experts frequently assure the ignorant countryman that he is 
wrong in relating weather conditions to the changes of the moon. A 
fiend of mine notes that the two last eclipses of the moon produced the 
lowest possible recordings on the barograph. The eclipse of December 8th 
joins with the previous one in sending the tarometer further down than 
at any other time during the intervening period. Can that be just 
| coincidence?—Faithfully yours, E. G. Davies. 
Milton Lilbourne Vicarage, Marlborough, Wilts. 





“THE MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY ATOM” 


Sir,—My attention has been called to the Rev. M. Davidson’s letter in 
The Spectator of August 16th stating that, in reviewing his book, The 
Mid-Twentieth Century Atom, in the issue of August 2nd, I misquoted 
| and misrepresented him. I unaccountably missed this letter at the time 
| or I would at once have pleaded “Not guilty.” The first of the three 
| points raised concerns his use of the word “unstable.” Mr. Davidson 
| complains that I did not refer to his definition of the word. But it is 
precisely that definition that I objected to, and I gave the number of the 
page which he says I missed. If I call Mr. Davidson a pagan philosopher, 
and define a pagan philosopher as an Anglican clergyman, a critic has 
the right to object to my diction. My objection here is of that kind, and 
it is justified by the fact that Mr. Davidson has himself to use the word 
“stable” more nearly in its proper sense, and not in his own quite 
different sense, on p. §2, line 9. 
Secondly, he states that I make him say there is a strict limit to the 
number of electron orbits in an atom, when he actually said, “ There 
| js a strict limit to the number of orbits in which the electron can move.” 
My statement of his meaning was not in quotation marks, and I see no 
significant difference between it and his own; but since he does, I will 
say that there is no strict limit to the number of orbits in which the 
electron can move. There are some orbits in which it cannot move, but 
that is a different thing; there are still an unlimited number in which 
it can. Finally, and most surprisingly, Mr. Davidson claims justification 
for saying that the range of wave-lengths for visible light is “ from about 
1o-‘ cm. to 10-* cm.,” when his more exact estimate is 7 x 10-° to 
3.6 x I0-° cm. Expressed in the customary units, this.means that he 
has represented the range 7,000 to 3,500 angstroms by 10,000 to 1,000 
angstroms, i.e., a twofold by a tenfold range. I have not, as he says, 
“obviously missed the relevant word ‘ about’”; I have simply objected 
to its abuse. He seems to have walked into the most obvious trap lurking 
in the decimal scale of notation. I have only one amendment to make 
as the result of Mr. Davidson’s letter. In the review I attributed the 
numerous errors, of which I gave a few examples, to “ undue haste.” 
It now appears more probable that they arose from defective under- 
standing.—Yours truly, HERBERT DINGLE. 
University College, London. 
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TO FRIENDS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


Why not a Subscription to the "SPECTATOR"? 


: Britain's foremost Political and Literary Weekly 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A PRETTY example of village pride deserves recording and deserves support. 
Not long since the ancient elm-trees on the village green of Preston in 
Hertfordshire were felled to the scandal of the neighbourhood. The 
felling of the famous lime avenues in the Quarry at Shrewsbury did not 
arouse more bitter opposition. The elms were first planted to celebrate 
the coronation of George III, so they gave an historical date. Roused 
by this calamity to a singularly pleasant and beautiful village, the village 
people of Preston have succeeded in buying the manorial rights in the 
village green and have vested them in trustees appointed by the Village 
Meeting. At the same time, they have made plans, in collaboration with 
the County Association, and with encouragement from the County Council, 
to replant the green with appropriate trees. It is hoped that the {£100 
necessary for this beneficent work will be subscribed by lovers of village 
greens in general, and perhaps such organisations as “ The Men of the 
Trees.” It would be a wise movement if other villages (proud of their 
village green as French gardeners of their tapis vert) would get into their 
own hands such manorial or other rights. It is worth notice that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who have owned a multiplicity of manorial 
rights, have of late years shown a readiness to sell at moderate rates. In 
my neighbourhood one large and one small common have been sold for 
£600 and £50 respectively, but neither of them to village authorities. 
Preston, near Hitchin, may provide a pioneer example. 
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A January Harvest 


In the virulent controversy aroused by the threat of satellite towns, one 
detail is worth picking out. A branch of the Farmers’ Union has put 
in as an objection to the Hemel Hempstead scheme that it would destroy 
the village industry of watercress farming. This crop, whose season 
begins in January, chiefly flourishes in valleys where springs are frequent. 
The best beds are fed not by the central stream, but by adjacent springs. 
These are the origin of the many flourishing beds along the valley of 
the Lea. The river has been basely poisoned by ill-controlled effluents 
and urban carelessness, but the springs remain pure ; and a great advantage 
is that they can be easily controlled. In the most beautiful of all villages, 
as I hold, Ewelme in Oxfordshire, one of the crowning attractions is 
the interpellation of the watercress beds and the little ancillary streamlets. 
It would indeed be a sad loss if Hemel Hempstead lost its beds ; and it 
is to the honour of the National Farmers’ Union that they have organised 
a special Watercress Branch. 


Flood Victims 


One after-effect of flooding that may be not generally noticed is that 
it utterly destroys the whole population of worms, those potent agents 
in fertilising and “ sub-soiling.” In some places this absence alters the 
vegetation. There are, for example, some dips in grass fields under-laid 
by clay that are covered with quite different species of grass from the 
rest of the field. It was found in reclaiming land from the sea (though 
here, of course, salt has to be reckoned with) that normal growth was 
not restored till the worms had found their way to the place. They 
populate or repopulate with astonishing promptitude (as green-keepers 
on golf courses know to their cost), but it might very well be wise in 
certain circumstances to import colonies. An enterprising company in 
the United States tried to exploit the worm by selling the castings, alleged 
to have a mystic effect on fertility. On a lawn or green they actually kill 
grass if crushed by a roller and do not make a favourable surface for fresh 
growth. All lawn-keepers should brush the worm-casts, and it is worth- 
while procuring long canes, such as are commonly used by green-keepers 
for this special purpose. So treated, they serve as a valuable top-dressing. 


In My Garden 


“Whatever happens,” a nurseryman once said to me, “ there is never a 
slump in the sale of flowers.” Today there is a boom. Numbers of 
nurseries are completely sold out of certain stocks, especially bedding 
roses of any sort, and there is a general hunt through country hedges 
for briars as budding stocks. Many of us would like to urge nurserymen 
to grow roses from cuttings, not by budding on briars. We hold, with 
that great authority Robinson, that they last longer and do better on 
their own roots, and, of course, we are relieved from the continual 
nuisance of suckers. Most private gardeners would be willing to pay 
higher prices for bedding roses on their own roots. The advantage of 
using the vigour of the wild stock is largely a myth, given currency 
because multiplication is quicker by the budding method. A man and a 
boy can do a hundred and more within a few hours. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Tibet and its Chief Priest 
Portrait of the Dalai Lama. By Sir Charles Bell. (Collins. 21s.) 


Tue author, a member of the Indian Civil Service, was first employed 
on the Tibetan frontier in 1900, where he began to study the language 
and eventually gave us his Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan. In 1904 
when Younghusband led his mission to Lhasa, Mr. Bell (as he then 
was) Was put in administrative charge of the Chumbi Valley, that 
tongue of Tibetan territory thrust south of the main Himalayan range 
which was occupied by us for three years as a guarantee that the 
Tibetans would keep the treaty which Younghusband had obtained 
in Lhasa. It was nor until 1908 that Sir Charles Bell was permanently 
appointed to the post which he held with great distinction for some 
twelve years—a post which entailed charge of diplomatic relations 
with Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim. On the arrival of Younghusband’s 
mission at Lhasa the Dalai Lama had fled to Mongolia and China. On 
the arrival of Chinese troops in Lhasa in 1910 he fled to India. This 
fact shows that relations between the British and the Tibetans had 
undergone a complete reversal during the six intervening years. 

In this book we have a vivid description of the Dalai Lama’s flight 
through the Chumbi Valley and arrival in India. Sir Charles Bell 
met him on his arrival at Darjeeling, and thus began a close friendship 
which lasted until the Lama’s death in 1933. We have an account 
of this friendship combined with valuabie and interesting comments 
on affairs on the North-east Frontier of India—a frontier for years 
neglected by the Indian Foreign Office, in fact squeezed out by the 
more pressing questions on India’s North-west frontier. The book 
contains a summary of the history of Tibet during the last fifty years, 
during much of which time the author himself took an influential 
part in events. It is, in effect, almost as much an autobiography of 
nis very interesting life as an account of the life of the thirteenth 
Dalai Lama. 

The author’s description of the origins of the Dalai Lama and of the 
precautions taken to ensure that the child into whose body the spirit 
of the deceased Lama has entered has been truly found is original 
and valuable. In 1876, when the “ Thirteenth” was born, we had 
practically no contact with Tibet and no means of knowing all the 
steps taken. The more recent finding of the “ Fourteenth ” has shown 
us further details. Sir Charles Bell had a unique opportunity. The 
Dalai Lama lived in India for two years, during which time Sir 
Charles was his constant companion and adviser. This book shows 
that he used this opportunity wisely in the interests both of Tibet 
and of India, but he was not the only officer to whom the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetan Government gave their confidence and turned 
to for advice. The present reviewer succeeded the author and, owing 
to the very strong position Sir Charles had created, found the way 
smoothed for successors in this post. The book is perhaps too full 
of expressions of reliance and affection shown to him. Sir Charles 
had built on the position acquired by his predecessors in dealing with 
Tibetans, notably the late Sir Frederick O’Connor, the only British 
officer with a universally known Tibetan nickname, Kusho Sahib. 
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Similarly his successors built on the position maintained 
ened by Sir Charles, and they also received similar confid 
When Political Officers went to Lhasa after Sir Charles’s long me 
there, the same ceremonies and courtesies on arrival, departure : 
visits to the Dalai Lama and high officers were carried out om 
detail was meticulously copied from the precedents set in his Case 
During a month spent in Lhasa the reviewer paid many Vieits 
the Dalai Lama, when he was quite alone, and spent many hours i 
close conversation with His Highness. 7 ” 

It is true that British influence in Tibet has never been so great 
as in the time of Sir Charles Bell. The decline was due mainly to 
the increased reluctance of the Indian Government to accept responsi. 
bility so far away. None of the Political Officers who immediately 
succeeded him was permitted to visit Lhasa for more than very shor: 
periods, and, more important in a country where religion plays - 
large a part, none was given anything like the funds placed at Sir 
Charles’s disposal. At the holy capital of Tibet (Lhasa means “God. | 
Place”) travellers and visitors are expected to give valuable presents 
to the religious foundations and personalities. Funds for this 
purpose, which were generously made available on the first official 
peaceful visit, were on later occasions stinted. It would appear thx 
recently the Indian Government has again permitted local officers to 
maintain a closer contact with this strange religious kingdom, 

It seems a pity that the names of Tibetan places and people shouk 
have been translated into English. In some cases the Tibetan name 
has been given obscurely, but in others even this has not been done. 
Even with some knowledge of Tibet it takes a moment or two to 
realise to whom or to what place reference is being made. To tak: 
one example, “The monastery called ‘Soaring Meditation’ over. 
looking the turquoise-blue waters of the ‘Lake of the Upper 
Pastures ’” (p. 134) is a translation of the monastery of Samding on 
the shores of the Yamdrok-Tso (lake). Both Samding and Yamdrok- 
Tso can be found on maps (the latter on the map in this book), bur 
one may look in vain for the translation. This makes it difficult to 
follow the story, and renders the inadequate index still more ineffec- 
tual. Names of people (say Churchill) are not translated into French 
or German! The map is poor for a book of this importance, but the 
illustrations are numerous and excellent. There is no reference or 
explanation of the beautiful coloured picture of the “ Four Har- 
monious Brothers” by a Tibetan artist opposite page 184. It is 
fortunate for those who enjoy a book describing events and personali- 
ties in a little-known country, as well as for those who have made a 
study of these things, that this book was completed before the dis- 
tinguished author’s death in Canada last year. It is a fitting finale to 
his three previous books on Tibet. F. M. Barey. 


and Strength. 


Ever 





A Pattern for Towns 
By E A. Gutkind. Ws. 


As this book iy published under distinguished academic auspices, 
the reader assumes that it is recommended as a careful contribution 
to thought. Some justification may be found in the fact that it 
reflects curiosity in the important and under-explored field of urban 
sociology and assembles a quantity of interesting historical material. 
But the material is not digested ; the book is not articulated, and 
the opening chapters, which are mainly prescriptive, are so ful! of 
dubious generalisations that the reader becomes distrustful of th: 
later historical chapters—possibly unjustly. 

The author is, in principle rightly, scornful of “ matter-of-fact” 
persons who do nor respect a philosophical approach to planning. 
But a pontifical mannec 1. not a certificate of intellectual authority, 
and it is on the philosophical flank that the author himself is most 
open to criticism. A symptom of this appears at the very beginning 
vf the book. The “revolution of environment” is, in the first 
paragraph, stated to be “the problem”; in the second paragraph 
it is an event that has occurred and is to be studied ; in paragraph 
nine ir is something that may be brought about in the future. Thw 
would be confusing enough if it were mere carclessness of language. 
Untortunately the confusion goes deeper. Despite a_ prolonge 
study, I cannot make out what the author’s political philosophy is. 
Indeed, he seems to me to be in a state of transition from some 
sort of Hegelian belief in society as an organism, to be planned by 
an undefined élite on a system of values that are social or collective, 
towards a belief fundamentally different, in which the primary values 
are those of personality, but in pursuance of which it is still an élite 
that does the planning With an echo of Nietzsche’s adolescent glee 
at his own “evil” thoughts, he presents as a daring revolutionary 
precept the right of each man to choose his own style of living, in 
seclusion or society. But the dynamic still seems to come from 
above, though the precess is missing. 


Revolution of Environment. (Kegan Paul. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

Admiral Sir W. M. James 
Describes, with knowledge, skill aud authority, the 
far-flung operations of the British fleets in every sea. 

21/- net 

BRETTON WOODS 

FOR BETTER OR WORSE 

R. G. Hawtrey 


Mr. Hawtrey discusses in this book the plan for 
the International Monetary Fund, and the essential 
conditions necessary for its successful working. 
7/6 net 
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. a fascinating work.” —John o’ London’s Weekly. 


12 6 net 
THE CHURCH AND HUMANITY 
G. K. A. Bell 


A collection of articles and speeches, by the Bishop 
of Chichester, which make a definite contribution to 
post-war recovery. 8 6 net 


SCRAP-BOOK OF J. QO. 


Erica Oxenham 
Records John Oxenham’s life in the City and in Fleet 
Street, and his subsequent literary career. It also 
includes many extracts from letters and talks as well 
as some unpublished verses. 6/- net 
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-§ THE LITTLE KINGDOM 
Emyr Humphreys 


~ 


S A first novel by a young writer who has already been noticed 
by the discerning for his poetry in The Spectator and elsewhere. 
»» 95. net 


¥ LITTLE REVIEWS 


* ANTHOLOGY, 1946 
§ edited by Denys Val Baker 


“§ This year’s anthology contains a carefully balanced selection of 
M4 the best short stories, sketches, poetry and criticism from 

some thirty literary journals. The following are just a few 
names from a distinguished list of contributors: H. E. Bates- 
») Frank O'Connor - Mary Lavin - V. S, Pritchett - Walter Allen - 


N Henry Reed - Cecil Day Lewis - Edwin Muir. 
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Physically the new principle is to be expressed by variety in 
buildings, dotted about in open space. The street must go, since 
it symbolises the group and not the individual. The matter-of-fact 
person may at first think the author has reverted to extreme indivi- 
dualism ; or, secondly, that he accepts the empirical planning by 
which democratic government corrects observed defects of environ- 
ment and leaves the rest to free choice. But that is what the matter- 
of-fact person is aiming at now. And if one thing is clear in this 
book, it is that all that is aimed at now is fatally wrong. Man has 
to reshape his environment “in a spirit totally different from the 
past and present.” Traditional values must be abandoned altogether. 
It is silly to study what people want; we must tell them “ what 
they can get.” 

Something dramatic has happened, or is about to happen, or 
perhaps both. I am not sure what. Dr. Gutkind does not make 
understanding easier by his excursions into musical symbolism. I 
do not live in the strange world in which everything symbolises 
everything else. Mozart is Mozart ; a unique creative genius, not a 
by-product of Baroque planning. Richard Strauss no more expresses 
for me the coalescence of great cities than Delius the sprawl of 
suburbs. Spengler could almost get away with this sort of thing ; 
but it is literary fantasy, not science. Nor is there real meaning in 
such phrases as “the changing sense of space,” though I might 
be more responsive to Dr. Gutkind’s mysticism if he did not use 
the word “space” indiscriminately in two different senses. 

Rather surprisingly, after the transvaluation of all values, the 
author’s future town-pattern is much the same as Ebenezer Howard's 
of 1898: the private family homc, the friendly neighbourhood, the 
short journey to work, the small town, the green background—in 
sum, the religion of all sensible planners. If Garden City is first 
derided, and then applauded under its transvaluated name of Park 
City, Howard may chuckle in his grave. But even in aiming at 
this humane ideal, Dr. Gutkind cannot slough off the snake-skin of 
Hegelianism. He still yearns for a “limited organism.” The neigh- 
bourhood must be a “mono-nucleated compound.” Family life 
can be “ integrated” (blessed word!) with social life. “ Functional 
unification ” is still available as the “ integration of diversity.” Such 
jargon is tiresome when it adds nothing to precision of thought. 
Nevertheless the author’s chapters on town history in China and 
Russia contain matter of much value to the student and not readily 
accessible elsewhere. There is the stuff of a book here if it had 


been “ integrated.” F. J. OSBORN. 
The Mecca of Cricket 
Lord’s. By Sir Pelham Warner. (Harrap. 15s.) 


DurinG the war amusement of any kind was so curtailed that it was 
not surprising that cricket at Lord’s, organised largely by the author 
of this book, attracted record crowds. The first post-war season has 
shown that this growing popularity was not transient. In spite of 
one of the wettest seasons for many years, “ gates” were enormous 
whenever play was possible ; evening uwewspapers’ sales reacted at 
least as vigorously as before the war to the “close of play” edition, 
and, better still, no village which had a ground in playing order lacked 
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recruits for a team. It seems certain that cricket has survived eve 
the American invasion. Sir Pelham Warner’s Lord’s, published thi 
week, might well find more readers than any previous book on cricker 
if the paper-supply allowed it. It makes no pretence at being any. 
thing but a book for cricket-lovers, but for them it is full of good 
things. It is a history not only of the Marylebone Cricket Chub 
from the days of its foundation in 1787 by a small and aristocratic 
group who always played in the sky-blue club-dress, but of the 
development of Lord’s as a ground, of the game itself, and above all 
of the men who have played it. It carries its readers through the 
almost legendary years of Lord Frederick Beauclerk and Alfred Myna 





to the golden age of nineteenth-century cricket with the interest of a 
novel. Perhaps because they are more familiar, the later years are 
less absorbing. The recital of matches played would be improved 
by a few more anecdotes and character sketches. 

Sir Pelham Warner, captain of the first English team sent officially | 
by the M.C.C. to Australia in 1902, and thereafter chosen as a Test | 
Selector more often than any other man, is today one of the game’s 
most venerable figures, and ranks with C. B. Fry, Sir Stanley Jackson 
Stanley Christopherson and M. C. Kemp. The mere fact, as he says 
in his book, that he was privileged to go in first with the greg 
“W. G.” puts him at once on a level with the immortals. His com. 
parisons of the play of the cricketers of teday with those of the golden 
age are interesting and authoritative. Today the M.C.C. is so up. 
questionably the headquarters and governing body of cricket that it 
came as a surprise to at least one young cricketer to learn that its 
rulers had no connection with any Government Department. Indeed, 
in his early chapters Sir Pelham shows that the club acquired its 
pre-eminence in the same casual manner as successive British govern- 
ments acquired the Empire. On one occasion the ground itself was 
saved from being sold for building development by the action of a 
single member of the club ; and throughout the first seventy years of 
its existence fixtures were generally so poor that they seldom attracted 
as many as a thousand spectators. 

It was not until 1864 that the club employed its first groundsman 
(at a salary of 25s. a week), and even then the grass was kept short by 
sheep, which were brovght on to the wicket a day or two before a 
match was due to begin. Yet in 18€1 a team of Englishmen visited 
Australia, and in 1865 “ W. G.” began his long line of centuries. 
So haphazard were the arrangements that the Australian team which 
came to this country in 1880—and a very good team it was—had to 
advertise for fixtures. Today Lord’s is almost a fourth estate of the 
realm. Though the decisions of the M.C.C. Committee are not 
legally binding, they gain a wider acceptance in the world than many 
laws, and as much care is taken in forming them. It is good to know 
that the committee are considering increasing the accommodation on 
the ground, and perhaps Sir Pelham’s criticism of the Grand Stand 
may result in a more efficient building once the housing position 
makes such an improvement possible. All who look to Lord’s for 
some of their happiest hours will enjoy them more for having read 
this book. A. M. CRAwLey. 


Countrywoman 
Norfolk Notebook. By Lilias Rider Haggard. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


WHATEVER H. Rider Haggard’s reputation as a writer of novels and 
romances may be today, his reputation as a countryman and a farmer 
increases every year. There may not be-much enthusiasm for King 
Solomon’s Mines or She, but A Farmer’s Year ranks with the dis- 
criminating among the best of our large literature, from Tusser to 
Stapledon, of agricultural and country books. It is this countryman 
in Rider Haggard, practical, informed and sensitively appreciative, 
that comes out now in his daughter, whose books, though as yet few 
in number, bid fair to assure her a place among the unsentimental 
and adequately expressive recorders of the English rural scene. 
Norfolk Notebook, successor to Norfolk Life, continues Miss Rider 
Haggard’s “ diary of notes and impressions ” through the two years 
immediately preceding the war. It follows the same pattern as the 
first memorable book—the inconsequent, always-surprising and never- 
staling pattern of country life—but this time there are no unnecessary 
and obtrusive notes by Henry Williamson. 

The fact that these entries were written in 1938 and 1939, however, 
imparts to them a certain sad nostalgia. Those were the days when 
“the whole world seemed to hold peace like water in a cup, yet all 
our minds were full of war” ; days when on Christmas Eve the radio 
announced that “hundreds of refugees had been turned out of the 
stables and barns where they had sheltered, to wander in the streets 
and forests”; days when, unaware of the full horror that awaited 
them, men yet dared to hope for the best. Those were also the days 
when to see a woman gleaning in the East Anglian stubble-fields was 
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BRIAN W. DOWNS 


The fdeas, events and artistic conventions which form the 
background to the plays. 103. 6d. net 


Caste in India 
J. H. HUTTON 


| An account of caste in all its aspects, its origins, functions, 


structure, prohibitions and sanctions. 18s. net 


| The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon 
J. W. ADAMSON 


Ten essavs on English education from the time of King 


Alfred to the present day. 1as. 6d. net 
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A study of the English coast and the forces at work on It. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS. 
_ _ THE 
Enruiiny News SATURDAY 
REFLECTIONS 


With a Foreword by the Editor of ** The Evening News.” 





VOLUME IL. 
This selection of reflections which may be described as undogmatic assertions 
f opinions, is written anonymously, cloaking a distinguished name of “ a guide, 
philosopher and friend.” Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. ner 


DAVID— 
POET - SHEPHERD -WARRIOR- KING 


by 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE DE SYMONS BARROW, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Author of “ The Fire of Life” 
A vivid portrait of David, the man who touched the heights of greatness and 
walked with his God along the level way of life until he turned aside to the 
path that lead down to the pit of baseness and treachery. 
j full and vivid account of the great soldier and ruler 
PUNCH. 


he has given a very fair, 
delineated in the Book ef Samuel.”—PL 


THAT REMINDS ME 


by 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 
Author of * Christopher Carroll,” ete. 

This absorbing volume of reminiscences, by one who has beaten the record in 
becoming the most prolific authoress of the day, makes THAT REAZINDS MI 
Winifred Graham's eightieth book. 

Her many devoted readers will be delighted to have this account of her life, which 
contains much that is really interesting.” —-TRUTH 

How this enerectic woman has managed to combine so much political, social 
and humanitarian activity with novel writing and journalivmn as ceaseless and copious 

the fally ot Niagara is an inexplicable marvel. 1 will give her the green light 
in my review every time.’—Syoney Carrot, (DAILY SKETCH). 
2nd Edition. 12s. 6d. net 
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ALPINE CALENDAR 
MOUNTAIN BRITAIN 


TREES AND FLOWERS 
947}. 26 plates, 4 in colour, Each 3s. net. 


THE MATTERHORN 
By GUIDO REY Edited by R. L. G. IRVING 
Cap 4to. 288 pages. 36 pages of plates. 15s. net. 


This classic book, which covers every aspect of the mountain and 
is illustrated with modern photographs, has been —— 
revised and contains two additional chapters to cover the 
century history of the peak. 


THE ORIGINS OF 
MODERN GERMANY 


By GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
Demy 8vo. 490 pages. Maps. 21s. net. 


This book scts out to explain Germany’s present in the light of 
Germany’s ~~ and its thesis is that German history is the key 
to the problem confronting statesmen to-day. 
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By CYRIL ALINGTON 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Ts. 6d. net. 


« Has much to say that is timely and valuable. In this provocative 
pook the constructive argument is of real importance.”—Cburch 
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surprising, so prodigal were we of the wheat that was soon to be worth 
more than gold, and when it was still a practical suggestion to make 
to those about to retire that they should buy themselves a little place 
in the country, at a small rent, “ within whose boundary hedge lies a 
full day’s work for any man of average ability and no longer young.” 


It should not be supposed, however, that, because of this, Miss 
Rider Haggard’s comments date in any detrimental sense. If you 
find Munich in this book, and observations on the behaviour of our 
own evacuees, that is only because its author is a contemporary 
woman accepting to the full the responsibilities of such. Country 
life for her is more than sunsets and wild roses in June, village 
characters and agricultural bygones—though it is these, too. It is also 
Parish Council meetings and the activities of the Women’s Institutes 
and the foundational job of farming for essential foods. 


But if such practical matters find their place here, there is also 
plenty of room for the true countrywoman’s “ utter satisfaction which 
comes from natural and simple things.” Miss Rider Haggard has 
indeed the seeing eye. How right is this, for instance, of early snow- 
drops: “white as a hound’s tooth against the brown earth.” And 
she knows the secret things of the countryside—the places in one’s 
locality where, unaccountably, the sky-blue flowers of the chicory 
appear year after year, though the plant never seems to spread, or the 
“pungent smell of foxes which permeates even the earth round the 
bulb” of the Crown Imperial. She has unusual information to give, 
too, about such unlikely things as earwigs, kangaroos, the pagan lore 
of the Christmas mistletoe bough, the shoe that dangles from the 
village taxi coming from a wedding, or that magical member of the 
potato family, the mandrake, whose root, employed as a love potion 
in olden times, had to be “ washed in red wine, dressed in a little 
white silk shirt, and put in a box, the shirt being changed every new 
moon.” 

The whole diary, in fact, is packed with good things and is as 
intriguingly suggestive of its author as a diary should be Wide as 
Miss Rider Haggard’s themes may range, they are all one in the end, 
the day-to-day thoughts and observations, notes and qveries of a wise 
countrywoman, as continually curious as she is appreciative, and 
ever on the alert for the common beauty of the changing seasons. 

C. Henry WARREN. 


An Examiner of Plays 


George Colman the Younger. By Jeremy F. Bagster-Collins. 
Cumberledge, for the King’s Crown Press, New York. 20s.) 


Geoffrey 


AMERICAN scholars have done good work in their examination of 
unfamiliar corners of English literature. This setting of the micro- 
scope on the life and works of some minor writer is useful, not 
necessarily because the author has been undervalued, but because 
the examination discovers evidence cognate to so many other sub- 
jects. Students of the theatre will be grateful for this volume, 
not because it presents anv discoveries, but because it assembles a 
great deal of scattered material. The book is valuable, tn the first 
place, for its many brief records of behaviour in the theatre. “We 
seldom ever witnessed more tears shed in a theatre,” wrote a critic 
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of The Surrender of Calais. “A young Lady in the Pit w 

carried out in hysterics: and the English Character was well han 
im stopping the performance while humanity was doing its office ae 
temale.” And again: “It is to be hoped that the gas lights will be 
adopted, which can be diminished at pleasure, when a dark scen: 
is required, without the noise of a bell for the descent of the lights” 
All such records are important for the study and the reconstruction 
of that theatre in which Colman (1762-1836) worked. j 


In the second place, the book is interesting for certain wider (though 
not new) considerations ; for instance, the tracing of the roots 0; 
melodrama to the early works of Colman, and an estimation of hi; 
work and behaviour as Examiner of Plays. We are apt to regan 
the reaction against the excesses of the Regency as something closely 
connected with the accession of the good young Queen. It is curioy; 
to read not only of Colman’s notorious blue pencilling, but also— 
many years before the reign of Victoria—of the equally censorioy; 
mood of the audience, who objected to several entirely innocuoys 
plays as “immoral and indecent . loudly demanding the censur 
of all who regard the well-being of society.” 


Mr. Bagster-Collins has made good notes and references and an 
excellent bibliography, and on «ne or two points of fact he has been 
able to correct earlier historians ; but he would have made a better 
book of it if he had been a little less painstaking. He is too read 
to quote anyone (however insignificent) who has written anythig 
(however flat) on the subject of Colman—which is a manifestation nor 
of scholarship but of industry. It would have been far more accept- 
able if he had expended some of Fis zeal on the making of an 
edequate index. This index :s deplorable. It contains nothing but 
proper names and the titles of Colman’s works—and even so there are 
numerous mistakes and omissions. There are no entries of other 
plays acted at the Haymarket, or of subjects—but surely it must be 
obvious that, in a book of this kind, the reader is more likely to 
want to know what the author has written about “ burletta” or 
“censorship” or “Covent Garden” (which may possibly be new 
than what he has written about Garrick or Dr. Johnson (which will 








certainly be old). 

Mr. Bagster-Collins has preferred to remain silent about one side 
of Colman’s art. But to write a study of Colman and omit al! 
reference to The Rodiad seems to be excessively discreet. 

V. C. CLINTON-BaADDELEY. 


Storm in a Tea-Cup 


Two Exiles. By H.C. A. Gaunt. (Sampson Low. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Gaunt is surely mistaken in seeking to reach with his book 
a wider public than that provided by past and present members of 
Malvern, of which school he is the headmaster. Members of a 
corporate body to which they are bound by ties of love and loyalty 
commonly have a preclusive interest in the minutiae of its everyday 
existence which cannot properly be shared by an outsider. Mr. 
Gaunt, his placid routine twice shattered by the compulsory evacu:- 
tion of his school during time of wai, clearly does not share this 
epinion. As a result, what to him was a tempestuous upsurging of 
the calm waters of school-life appear to an outsider as a very mild 
ripple on the N.F.S. water-tank. Nevertheless to Mr. Gaunt and 
his colleagues the moving of Malvern College first to Blenheim 
and then to Harrow was a major operation of war, and his worries, 
his grief and his misgivings are laid bare before the reader who 
pictures him striding among his boys with sparrow-like agility, 
the tails of his gown streaming out behind him. And as he dashes 
thus through the pages of this book the exclamation marks of horror 
and indignation flash by like milestones. 

However, if the reader is able to forget the sombre back-cloth of 
war against which these comparative trivialities occur, if he is able 
to rid himself of the feeling that he is prying into a private family 
record not meant for strange eyes, there will be much to reward him 
for his forbearance. Malvern College was early in the war requisi- 
tioned for Admiralty purposes, and after considerable heart-burning, 
matched by an equal amount of planning, Mr. Gaunt arranged for 
other accommodation at the home of the Duke of Marlborough— 
whither we accompany the school with its furniture, its precious 
science equipment and “ 450 dormitory utensils not ordinarily exposed 
to public view.” Back to Malvern after a year of alarms, of 
epidemics, of misplaced newspaper publicity and other discords in 
the school harmony. And then a second requisition and a move 
to Harrow and the feeling by the reader—probably in full sympathy 


with Mr. Gaunt for the first time—that this was where he came wm. 
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Suzanne and Joseph Pasquier 
GEORGES DUHAMEL 


‘Of all contemporary French novelists, it is probably 
M. Duhamel who makes the most intimate appeal in 
this country, for his is a maturity of experience, a balance 
of emotion and reason, and a warmth of moral sensi- 
bility that together hold for the English reader what is 
purest in the French humanist tradition. Nobody who 
appreciated in Miss de Holthoir’s translation the creative 
power and the civilized grace of the earlier volumes will 
wish to miss this new volume.” Times Literary Supplement. 

10s. 6d. net 


Modern French Literature 


DENIS SAURAT 
Explaining the important French writers of 1870-1940 
against the background of history and world literature. 
‘So well written, so packed with vivid and sometimes 
sensible remarks, so replete with information, that it 

causes more pleasure than irritation.’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON in The Daily Telegraph. 
With 16 portraits. 12s. 6d. net 


Joseph Conrad 
New COoLLecteD EDITION 
First three volumes: (1) Youth, Heart of Darkness, and 
The End of the Tether, (2) Lord Jim, (3) The Mirror of 
the Sea and A Personal Record. 

‘They are moderatcly priced, well printed, pleasantly 
bound, and should receive a most hearty welcome. . . . 
Re-reading these books, I seem to hear again that voice 
I knew so well! and, hearing it, to appreciate anew the 
magic quality of what he has given us.’— 

RICHARD CURLE in Jime and Tide. 
Per vol. 6s. net 
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HENRY GREEN 


Back 


“ An unsettling, objective, persuasively true study of 


the clash of psychological types ”—Obverver. 
“ Shows a most intelligent and perceptive writer at 
work *’—Listener. 7s. Od. 


* 
TOM HOPKINSON 


Mist in the Tagus 


“A novel of absorbing psychological interest 
— Man. Guardian. 

* One of the most swiking and original of modern 
novelists, and also one of the best ”"—Lisfener. 8s. 6d. 
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Also in Stock : 
THE WAVES and A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 
by Virginia Woolf 7s. 6d. each 
NUNWELL SYMPHONY 
by C. Aspinall-Oglander 
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Contemporary Italy 


ITS INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 
ORIGINS 


Count Carlo Sforza 


A recognised leader of Italian liberalism, Count Sforza believes 
strongly in the future of his country. Here he gives us the 
historical and political background necessary for the full under- 
standing of Italy to-day. Contemporary lay is a storehouse of 
valuable and fascinating information. 


Demy 8vo, With a Map 1y/- net 





The Phoney Phleet 


Commander Justin Richardson, R.N.V.R. 


Wherever Punch is read, and wherever the White Ensign flies, the 
“Phoney Phleet ” is a phamiliar phriend, This series is comic 
verse of the highest order—a mixture of Gilbertian paradox, 
Fdward Learish nonsense and sea sak, all in modern—very 
modern—dress. Now for the first time published in book form, 
with the addition of specially drawn illustrations, the volume 
contains fifty “ ships "—some old favourites and some newly 
launched. 

The illustrations by Major Hicks of the Royal Marines strike 
the exact note, and their draughtsmanship is a delight in itself. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated 8/6 net 
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Clearly Mr. Gaunt has much in common with Moses, although 
his period in the wilderness was shorter (with all respect to Blenheim 
and Harrow). And if it is not already sufficiently evident Mr. 
Gaunt re-emphasises the moral on the last page. “Once cr twice 
we were not far from the end of our tether. Immense efiotts. great 
sacrifices, unruffled patience and cheerfulness were needed ard they 
were forthcoming.” Unimpeachable sentiments which «also apply, 
one is glad to say, to other, equally major, operations «f the war. 

GRAHAM WATSON. 


‘ e ‘ 
Christmas Story-Books 
The House in the Hills. By Olivia FitzRoy. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Great Horses. By Primrose Cumming. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
Crusading Holiday. By Mary F. Moore. (Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Riddle of the River. By Joan Margaret Fleming. (Hammond. 6s.) 
Those Happy Days: An Anthology ot Chilahood. By Hartley 
Kemball Cook. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Turee of the story-books on this list were written by authors with 
a purpose towards children, whether to please or instruct. The 
Great Horses 1s intended to interest riding children in the story ot 
the war-horse, and to remind them that thoroughbreds are compara- 
tive parvenus. Miss Cumming’s story of three horses spans nearly 
a thousand years. The first episode concerns Calph, a bay wat-horse 
from Normandy who carries Taillefer the Minstrel at Hastings, and, 
when Taillefer is killed, William the Conqueror himself. Three 
hundred years later, Calph’s descendant Valour shows his mettle 
against French soldiers at Rye and Winchelsea. In the last, and 
longest, incident Major (who carries the same white sword-mark on 
his forehead as his ancestors) shows that a Kentish cart-horse can 
put the same spirit into pulling a load that they put into battle. 
There is a little mocalising on the destructive war-horse and the 
constructive cart-horse, but the three horses are made real animals, 
and there is every probability, and no sentimentality, in Miss Cum- 
ming’s account of a high-spirited young horse’s reaction to the heavy 
collar. 

Miss Moore wishes to interest her readers in the Crusades; so 
she makes the children of Crusading Holiday decide to play Crusades 
all the time at the seaside. A great deal of information is poured 
out, both in the rather improbable conversations between themselves 
(“ What ignorance! ” said Joe tartly. “By then the Mohammedan 
power was strongest in Egypt”) and in the lecturettes of Miss Scott, 
a school-mistress, and Mr. Levens, an author. 

Miss Fleming was concerned to write a thriller children wouid 
like, and she has succeeded very well in a fast-moving story of a 
secret war-plant, saboteurs, suspect speed-boats and dirty work at 
the bridge, spiced with references to nice food and ginger-pop. She 
gives good measure in The Riddle of the River by tacking on the 
century-old puzzle of the ruined house on the island. The two 
mysteries are neatly dovetailed, and the children who solve them 
are credible and likeable. 

On the other hand, one would guess that The House in the Hills 
had been written by Miss FitzRoy mainly to please herself. It is 
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set in Wester Ross, and it seems to combine memories of the happies: 
Highland holidays with day-dreams of the sort of romantic adventy. 
that one would wish to have happened. The landscape, the crof 
the details of living, come from the world of experience. Fergy; 
whose home is an island, whose hiding-place is a sea-cave, comes 
from the world of If only. . . . There are no tremendous adventure: 
Six boys and girls are spending their winter holidays in a shooting. 
lodge ; they decide to camp in a deserted cottage ; they clean it an; 
furnish it, stalk deer, sail in the sea-loch on a starry night, search the 
hills for a cave used by a fugitive of the 45. A real feeling for 
Highlands (with a patrician tang to it) and a sense of the poetry of 
place and time make this by far the most imag:natively Satisfying of 
the stories—but probably rather for girls than for boys. , 
Though possibly designed mainly for adults, Those Happy Dy 
would interest children with a taste for domestic history. Under 
headings such as The Nursery, Sunday at Home, Royal Children, 
Toys, Games, Sports, Children’s Books, Mr. Kemball Cook has 
strung together the experiences of British children (both real and 
fictional) from the sixteenth century to the days of his own child. 
hood. Gibbon believes that he was born knowing how to read: 
Ruskin teaches himself by today’s accepted method of learning word; 
and phrases as patterns. Lamb tries to buy “old classics of the 
nursery ” for little Hartley Coleridge and finds them banished by 
“Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff.” James II’s daughters, Mary and Anne 
appear in a Court ballet “ covered with jewels.” Princess Elizabeth’s 
nurse writes bitterly to Thomas Cromwell that the little girl has 
no vests, stays, nightcaps or handkerchiefs. The Verneys wonder 
how to cope with a tyrannical old Nanny, and congratulate each 
other on the good effect boarding-school is having on the difficul: 
Betty. It is a most entertaining collection. | JANET ADAM SMITH. 


World of Monsters 


Beowulf. In Modern Verse. By Gavin Bone. (Blackwell. 15s.) 
THE study of Anglo-Saxon, as indeed the study of Greek and Latin, 








has always been too much concerned with language and too little with 
literature. Poetry has been used as a picking-ground for words; 
and all pleasure in it has tended to turn to dust. The late Mr. Gavin 
Bone, however, kept his pleasure ; he treats Anglo-Saxon poetry as 
poetry. As a translator of Beowulf he has many merits, but the 
chief merit, as he puts it modestly, is that he has “ not left the poem 
unintelligible.” One can read it in his quatrains with pleasure. 


In a sensitive introduction Mr. Bone discusses the problems of 
translation. He does not claim that he has caught all of Beowulf, 
but has, he said, tried to catch its weighty seriousness. His language 
is sober, though he permits himself one or two odd words—a 
“scuggy night,” “to trinkle” ale. He _ rises to _ descriptive 
heights at times as in picturing the wild places of the monsters: 
“Wolf slopes, windy messes .. . where mountain streams 
go sliding, dropping down the headlands under the mist.” The 
impression from this Beowulf (shortened and rearranged) is of pro- 
found pessimism. The narrator seems Christian—Mr. Bone does 
not think the didactic passages were later additions—but the feeling 
of hard fate, not of love, broods over all. The world is cold, without 
sun. There is no safety, little comfort, littke hope. The chief virtue 
is courage ; generosity comes a long way behind. The greatness of 
the poem, confused as it is, with its descriptions of three heroic 
fights, lies, as Mr. Bone says, in its pictorial quality, its great 
moments. His text is accompanied by his own coloured sketches— 
casual, highly stylised—which catch something of the amorphous 
threatening world of the poem. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Fiction 
Suzanne and Joseph Pasquier. By Georges Duhamei. Translated by 
Beatrice de Holthoir. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 
A Stroll Before Sunset. By Rachel Ferguson. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
King Jesus. By Robert Graves. (Cassell. 12s 6d.) 


Tue French novel, beginning let us assume for order’s sake with 
Madame de La Fayette, and marching henceforward down the 
centuries in ever-fertile power and beauty, is so magnificent a seg- 
ment of man’s greatness, so vast and appealing a justification of 
human effort, that when kind gentlemen, or ladies, say to me—as 
often they do—that they don’t read novels, that I will readily under- 
stand that simply they haven’t time, that there are so many good 
things to read, etc., I am at once cruelly delighted against the pour 
simpletons as they burble, and richly consoled. To know what the 
novel is and hear these people talk is wonderfully amusing. It has 
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THIS IS ONE PICTURE 








WE KNOW ANOTHER 
She has given up her post because she is 
needed The 


money she has saved for her old age is used 


to nurse an invalid sister. 


for other purposes and she cannot look to 
her sister for help in her old age. This is the 
kind of problem the G.B.I. must solve with 


your support. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
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A unique Christmas book 

is appearing on December 8th. 

A specially designed reprint of 
Christopher Smart’s 

rarely seen but delightful 

“Cat Jeoffry’ 

with twenty-five cat studies 
specially executed by Stanley Odell. 
This is a very pleasant little book 
to have or to give 

and if your bookshop hasn’t one 
you can get it post-free 

for two shillings and sixpence from 
The Critic Press Limited 

93 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 















For more than one hundred and fifty years we have been supplying 
good clocks and watches and for generations we made them. one 
at a time, by hand. 

Nowadays science has mechanized production and expert knowledge 
s essential m differentiating class production from mass production. 
When you want a clock or watch consult Camerer Cuss and get 
a good one. 


CAMERER CUSS 
Clocks Watches 
NEW OXFORD STREET + LONDON °: W.Cl 
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REAL GOLD 


“When I grow up, I'll go out to parties every evening!” So said 
we, when we were very young. 

But most of us, as we grow older, learn to distinguish the tinsel 
from the gold. We find that a chair by our own fireside is a remark- 
ably comfortable place. Here we can lean back, and relax. Here 
we can talk, and think, and dream .. . 

And many of us, as bedtime approaches, like to indulge in the 
soothing nourishment that Horlicks provides. We like the com- 
fort it brings to frayed nerves, the assurance of sound sleep, the 
promise of new energy for tomorrow. 

Available supplies of Horlicks are being shared out as fairly 


as possible. 
HORLICKS 
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It is a time-honoured tradition at 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


that the Senior Resident Officer becomes Santa Claus 
on Christmas morning. During the war years there 
have been very few toys. This year we want to give 
our children a “ pre-war ” Christmas. 


WILL YOU SEND A CHRISTMAS TOY 
FOR A CHILD AT * MOORFIELDS ” ? 


Please address to the Matron, who 


will gratejully acknowledge any zift sent. 








CITY ROAD 


MOORFIELDS 
LONDON, E.C.1. 
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sometimes occurred to me to say to these gentry that the fact that 
painters have painted such things as Bubbles or musicians have 
composed such works as In a Monastery Garden does not impugn 
music or the plastic arts, before which, as they insult literature, they 
invariably bend the reverent knee of total ignorance. Unable to play 
the scale of C Major and unable to draw a recognisable cup and 
saucer, they are abject before music and painting ; but because they 
can dictate “ Yours of even date to hand ” they think they know about 
words. And words are what novelists use. 

But this is a digression, and an irritable one, from Georges Duhamel. 
He is a great novelist, firmly planted in the French tradition, and 
relief in reading him, pleasure in his sense of space and depth and 
infinite variation of character has moved me to jibe contentedly at 
those who know better than to waste their thoughtfulness on mere 
novels. This pleasure must be attributed in some degree, I think, 
to the accident of not recently having read among the French 
novelists ; because he, his Pasquiers and his Salavin, have never been 
favourites of mine. I have never been able to admire him with the 
response, the echoing personal certainty that I have given at different 
times, say, to Barrés, to Proust, to Mauriac, or to André Gide, who 
in the novel form is, I believe, at his least great. Duhamel can 
be said, with reservations, to derive mainly from Balzac, and 
Balzaciens will therefore either resent or greatly admire him. Being 
nothing like a confirmed Balzacien I find myself always neutral before 
the sum of his work. But one can be neutral and admire. Certainly 
I do admire his works—but what I mean by my neutrality is, I think, 
that I could never.read any of them twice. And a novel should be 
twice readable, at least. That his undoubtedly are for very many 
people goes without saying, and admirers will delight in this new 
Pasquier sequence of Suzanne and Joseph—close, realistic, vigorous 
and painting life with the combined passion and unblinking attention 
of a master, It is a powerful, generous, brainy book, of a kind to 
revive, even in a fiction reviewer, faith in the eternal greatness of the 
novel. 

A Stroll Before Sunset is an excellent entertainment, about two 
fading, amusing theatrical ladies of the Edwardian day. The period 
detail is very good indeed, and the whole work closely and wittily 
elaborated, with a kind of bitter sadness thinly lighting it all through. 
Miss Ferguson’s style, at once complicated and smart—two baddish 
things, in this reviewer’s opinion—is not for all tastes, and has never 
been mine ; but there is no doubt that her full, ironic story will enter- 
tain hosts of readers, and deservedly. 

What to say of Mr. Robert Graves’s latest work? It is an enor- 
mous and heavily learned life of Christ, in which an elaborate attempt 
is made to prove an entirely new explanation, and interpretation, of 
the birth and destiny of the Son of Man. It is outside the power of 
this reviewer to question the author’s learning and research ; all I 
can do is assess the book as a work of imagination. Can one read it? 
Can one be even temporarily persuaded or absorbed? Let each man 
decide for himself. I have tried conscientiously. I have begun at 


the beginning ; I have turned to the middle and tried reading from 
the end. The last effort was disastrous, for there I came on the story 
of the Resurrection ; and that any writer, let alone a poet like Robert 
Graves, should attempt to narrate that episode in prose so deadly, 
so pedestrian, so unlighted, passes my understanding. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Book Notes 


Mr. ATTLEE has announced the appointment of Mr. J. R. M. Burk 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, as chief ‘mili o 
historian for the official war histories of the three Services dein 
the years 1939-45. Mr. Butler, who is probably best known fe 
his History of England, 1815-1918, served with distinction in Abe 
the recent wars, in the first with the Scottish Horse, in the second 
with the Intelligence Corps. He is the son of probably th 
most famous of all the Masters of Trinity, round whose remask. 
able personality there has already accumulated a considerable fund 
of Cambridge folk-lore. One story concerns a worsting that Dr 
Butler suffered at the hands of his immediate neighbour, the Master 
of St. John’s, with whom he carried on an intermittent warfare 
concerning the relative importance of their respective colleges. 
one occasion Dr. Butler wrote to Sir Robert Scott, addressing his 
envelope to The Master, St. John’s College, next door to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Sir Robert was unperturbed. He wrote his 
reply to The Master, Trinity College, opposite Matthew’s the 
Grocers, Cambridge. Better remembered is Dr. Butler’s castigation 
of a promising pupil who was sent down for consorting with a lady 
of the town. “ You came up, sir, with a roll of drums. You depart 
with a flourish of strumpets.” 


« * * * 


I 3, 


We have become almost indifferent to other people’s bravery. By: 
sometimes a tale, told hesitantly and in undertones, comes along 
which in its casual relation of deeds of incredible endurance and 
courage stirs the blood and makes the heart beat faster. Such a one 
is Storm on the Waters, by Charles Vince, the story of the Life-Boat 
Service in the War of 1939-1945. Listen to the words of Coxswain 
Francis Mair, of Buckie. “ Aye, the bottom of the life-boat was 
holed all right. However, we got the men ashore. Then we 
all went home and took a cup of tea.” There are a number of 
photographs in this book of the men who quictly went off and 
performed these acts of heroism. They all have a look in their 
faces which one cannot mistake. There is much to be said about a 
book such as this, but it has been better said already by a school-boy 
of eleven writing a letter to the life-boatmen. “I know that you 
have a hard job. I know that you saved a lot of men, and I know 
that the sea is rough and dangerous these days, and some of you 
have colds, and bad ones as well . . . and I ask God to save you all.” 
The book is published by Hodder and Stoughton on December 16 

* * . . 

There is a long and respectable tradition behind the current 
fashion of dressing up political tracts in the never-never land decora- 
tions of the nursery story. There is, indeed, an excellent case to 
be made for instructing father at the same time as the children are 
being entertained. The latest example of this disguised pamphleteer- 
ing is The Bear That Wasn’t (Murray), written and illustrated by 
Frank Tashlin, which has already met with outsize success on 
publication in America. It is a highly moral and diverting little 
fable about a bear that went to sleep for the winter and awoke to 
find a factory erected over his dormitory. On setting off on a casual 
tour of exploration he immediately fell foul of the industrial authori- 
ties who, in face of repeated pleadings, refused to believe his assertion 
that he was not in fact “a silly man who needs a shave and wears a 
fur coat” and who was quite clearly disregarding all those careful 
regulations drafted for union labour. How the bear was put to work 
and then finally disbelieved himself that he was a bear—so strong 
is the force of propaganda—is a pleasant little exercise in satire that 
will almost certainly repeat its American success on British 
publication. 

7. * * 7 

By no wish of their own the inhabitants of this country are being 
compelled to change their drinking habits. Those who deplore, 
for instance, the increase in the production of beer—it has increased! 
—should get satisfaction from the enormous drop in the con- 
sumption of wines and spirits. A most interesting appendix t 
André Simon’s A Wine Primer (Joseph) gives the figures for wine 
as falling from 15,224,906 gallons in 1938-39 to 1,637,677 gallons 
in 1944-45. And in the same period excise duties (in the case oi 
foreign casked beverage wines) have increased from 4s. a gallon to 
17s., with other wines in proportion. There is, however, a more 
cheerful —if one looks at it from that angle—side to the picture 
More wine is appearing in the shops, and for those who have had 
little chance during the past few vears of learning anything of the 
fundamentals of all wine-lore this book, by a distinguished authority, 
will be invaluable. There are several comprehensive lists of wines 
by chateaux under their respective headings, some useful maps and 
full advice on buying, keeping and serving. G. W 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 405 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
olution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
December 24th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
mst dear the word ““ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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SOLU TION ON DEC EMBER 27th 
The winner of Crossword No. 403 is H. M. BEWES, 12 Guildford Lawn, 


Ramsgate. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DORMAN, LONG AND CO. 


DEMAND FOR STEEL 











PRESIDING at the fifty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Dorman, Long 
and Co., Limited in London, on December roth, the chairman, the 
Right Hon. the Viscount Greenwood, said that the decision of the Minister 
of Supply to exclude advice on public ownership from the functions of 
the Steel Control Board was a commonsense solution of the difficulties 
caused by the Government's original announcement. 

Unfortunately, uncertainties during the past year had prevented as rapid 
progress as had been hoped with major schemes of development. A 
certain amount of preliminary work had been done on the company’s 
project for a new steelworks and universal beam mull. Greater progress 
could have been made if uncertainty regarding future ownership had not 
arisen. They now hoped to be able to give undivided attention to develop- 
ing the company’s business, raising still further the efficiency of their 
plant and giving the best possible service to the customer. 

When the company’s Durham collieries were transferred to the State it 
was essential the Minister should rot fail to ensure to the iron and steel 
industry prompt and adequate deliveries of the fuel without which it could 
not exist. 

Steel output was being seriously affected by acute shortage of railway 

locomotives and rolling stock. On some occasions production had been 
curtailed because of congestion in the stockyards. In spite of this handicap 
the company’s output of rolled steel during the year amounted to 1,086,884 
tons, an increase of 101,127 tons over the previous year. 
The company heartily endorsed the Prime Minister’s appeal for higher 
production, but to achieve it the goodwill and active help of the com- 
pany’s employees were required. At the iron and steel works these were 
forthcoming, but at certain constructional shops the situation was dis- 
appointing. A policy of low output was prejudicial to the men themselves. 
It would postpone important schemes of development and delay the urgent 
task of re-equipping British industry. 

All the company’s products remained in exceptional demand. The 
needs of the home market were extensive and urgent, while their overseas 
customers were no less clamant in pressing their requirements. Without 
differing from the Government about the necessity of first satisfying some 
of the very urgent home needs, they were most anxious to see a resump- 
tion of the free flow of material and constructional services upon which 
their numerous customers in many countries had relied for so many years. 

The report was adopted 








AT Christmas time, when everyone delights 
in giving gifts and bringing joy and gladness 

to others, we would ask you to remember, 
especially, the needs of JOHN GROOM'’S CRIPPLE- 
AGE. 


£30,000 REQUIRED EACH YEAR FOR MAINTENANCE 


Gifts of Toys, Books, etc., welcomed for our 
150 needy orphan girls at 
Davenport House School, Worfield, Salop. 
(Ages range from babyhood to I5 years.) 
Please write for a copy of the 80th ANNUAL REPORT, which 
describes the various activities of the Crippleage. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Radstock. 
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Head Office: 37 Sekforde Street, London, E.C.1 


Workrooms and Garden Estate, Edgware 


President: 
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Shorter Notices 


By the Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, P.C. 


WHEN Carlyle read in The Examiner a brief account of the heroism 
of a Cornish miner and his miraculous escape from what had seemed 
certain death, he wrote to John Sterling, staying at Falmouth, to 
find out more about it and to open a subscription list. Nobody could 
be better qualified than Mr. Isaac Foot, with his own many-sided 
interests, to tell the story of the miner, Michael Verran, both in 
its setting against the Methodist family-life of the time and as it 
brings together three famous people: “The first Carlyle, who still 
remains,” as Mr. Foot says, “ when Frederick the Great is left un- 
read and the lamentable comment on the American Civil War is 
charitably forgotten”; that unsatisfactory “inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown,” John Sterling ; and Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, whom it 
is always as much of a pleasure to meet in letters as it must have 
been in life. An unpublished letter from Carlyle is included, and a 
facsimile of the subscription list which bears the signatures of many 
members of Cornish families still well-known in the West Country. 
What I Saw in Poland 1946. By H. Foster Anderson. The Windsor 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this revealing little book went to Poland in December 
a year ago, as the delegate of the Central Council of Anglo-Polish 
Societies, to get first-hand information as to the need for relief 
work—particularly for school children and teachers. He has given 
us here the daily record of his extensive travels in almost every 
corner of the new Poland—what he saw and heard, with a bare 
minimum of comment—news rather than views. Knowing Central 
Europe, especially the Baltic basin, since before 1914 he was just 
the kind of man to do such an exploration, and the reader will profit 
much from history. True, he will also be disappointed at not finding 
the answers to many questions—the reason being that Mr. Anderson 
himself does not know them ; but he will find plenty of evidence as 
to the condition of things in mid-winter (they are better by now 
in many ways) in a land of fearful devastation, where millions of 
people were (and mostly still are) homeless and in a state of un- 
certainty about the future. What struck the author everywhere was 
(1) the courage and vitality of the common people, (2) their faith 
in their future. The incident related on page 169 of the villagers 
who had re-erected their monument from the year 1920 and repaired 
their church while themselves living in dug-outs is characteristic. 
It is to be hoped that this book will be read and pondered on by 
many who are concerned for the future of Europe. 


The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires and The Book of Francisco 
Rodriques. (Hakluyt Society. Bernard Quaritch £3 15s. Od.) 
For geographers and others interested in early accounts of the East 
by European travellers this translation from the Portuguese of Tomé 
Pires’ account of the East from the Red Sea to Japan, written in 
Malacca and India in 1512-1515, is an_ invaluable record. 
Accompanying it is the Book of Francisco Rodriques or Rois, who 
discovered the Moluccas, with nautical rules, almanack and map 
written and drawn in the East before 1515. The Codex containing 
both these MSS. was found by Senhor Armando Cortesao, who 
has edited it, in Paris in 1937, and this is the first English translation. 





Michael Verran. (Epworth Press. 5s.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

EveN before Mr. Dalton, adopting his familiar technique, hinted at 
an early withdrawal of the new tap loan markets had begun to gather 
fresh momentum. Mr. Shinwell’s warning words on coal have fallen 
on deaf ears, few prophets are now heard predicting a coming slump 
in America, and all sorts of “ bull points” are being trotted out 1 
explain why markets must continue to rise. Having advocated 
caution in the early autumn, I feel that investors should exercis: 
great discrimination now. With that qualification a buying policy 
should be well justified over the next few weeks. 


BANK CAPITAL SURPRISE 

Although it has been well cecognised in the City that Barclay; 
Bank (Deminion, Colonial and Overseas) is a dynamic institutioy 
which has enjoyed and is still enjoying a rapid expansion of business, 
the directors’ proposals for raising substantial new resources through 
an enlargement of the bank’s capital have come as a surprise. No: 
for many years has any of the large banks issued new shares to its 
shareholders, and the Barclays (D., C. & O.) decision must promp: 
the thought that one or other of the “ Big Five” may follow suit in 
the fairly near future. The issue is a heavy one. Holders of the 
“A” Ordinary £1 shares are offered four new shares for every five 
held, involving a total amount of £5,365,000. Some holders yi) 
doubtless be unable to put up fresh money on this scale, but they 
will still benefit from the issue by availing themselves of their power 
to sell the rights in the market. With the existing shares quoted 
around 8§s., the ex-rights price of the “ A” Ordinaries will be about 
708., indicating a yield of only 2} per cent. on the 8 per cent. dividend 
now being paid. At first sight this might suggest that the shares 
are overvalued at the present level, but I would hesitate to recom- 
mend a sale. As the last balance-sheet shows, the bank’s busines; 
is steadily growing, and with new projects only just beginning to 
zet into their stride there should be scope for a considerable expan- 
sion in earnings during the next few years. The offer made to the 
8 per cent. Preference holders is so obviously attractive that I can- 
not imagine that any of the fortunate holders who has a free hani 
in the matter will not exercise his option. Quoted around 66s., the 
Preferences, which, of course, are not entitled to the right to take 
the new “A” Ordinary issue, look rather better value for mone\ 
than the “A” Ordinaries on their pound for pound exchange basis 
As I have said, the indicated ex-rights price for the “ A” Ordinaries 
is around 7os., and the Preferences should therefore be fully worth 
that sum. 


A PREFERENCE WITH ARREARS 

For those investors who are not averse from collecting several 
years’ dividends, subject, of course, to deduction of within a3 
comparatively short period, the £1 5 per cent. Cumulaiive Preference 
shares of the Edward Lloyd Investment Company ate worth con- 
sidering at to-day’s level of 24s. 3d. I outlined the prospects of these 
shares a year Or two ago when they stood under par. In the mean- 
time dividend arrears have piled up, and even at today’s level the 
shares have certain attractions. The Edward Lloyd Investment 
Company has as its sole asset the whole of the £1,600,000 of Ordinary 
stock in Edward Lloyd, the newsprint manufacturers. Until mis- 
fortune overtook the affairs of the Bowater-Edward Lloyd group 
some ten years ago Edward Lloyd was a good profit-earner and paid 
such dividends on its Ordinary stock as provided the investment 
company with an income which amply covered the payment of 3 
Preference dividend. In recent years Edward Lloyd, the operating 
company, has itself fallen into arrears on its own Preference stock, 
but this week it has announced a payment of over 34 years’ dividend 
on its 5} per cent. Second Preference capital, which wipes the slate 
clean. The company is thus in a position to resume Ordinary divi- 
dends after a blank period of seven years. 

As soon as Ordinary dividends are forthcoming from Edward 
Lloyd, the investment company will be in a position to start tackling 
the arrears on its § per cent. Cumulative Preference stock, which 
date back as far as April 30, 1939. Next April accumulated arrears 
will amount to eight years’ dividends, equivalent to 40 per cent. gross. 
Deducting tax at 9s. in the £, the net arrears will amount to just 
over 4s. on the {1 shares. A buyer at today’s price of 24s. 3d. is 
therefore paying just over par for the § per cent. Preferences on an 
ex-dividend basis. While I am not suggesting that the whole of 


these heavy arrears can be cleared off in cash at once, I think it is 
reasonable to expect that now that the position has so vastly improved 
the arrears will be tackled on businesslike lines, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ted a CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 








Sather 

— RISING COSTS A DETERRENT 

Slump 

OUL ty A f ” . e 

Ocateg ff Tue ordinary general meeting of The Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
t THE Of yg 

cerciss fp A‘ica, Limited, was held on Decen.ber 5th in London. 


; Mr. Robert Annan (the chairman) in the course of his speech referred 
Policy po F : I x 3 

the accounts of the operating company, New Consolidated Gold Fields 
imited, and said that in accordance with the usual practice the payment 
a dividend on the ordinary shares at the same rate as that declared 
the operating company, namely, 12} per cent., less tax, was 
clays ff commended. fox ; : : . 
After dealing with some of the company’s ;rincipal interests, he said: 


tution oe : 

: teplication was made on December 31st, 1945, for a mining lease on an 

IN| Ss 7. . ss 7 

roush fp sea of about 7,700 claims on the farms Doornfontein 139 and Varkens- 
Ne yete 46 on terms similar to other accepted applications in this area. In 
NOt fF oember the company was advised by the Mining Leases Board that it 

tO its js not prepared to accept the application without considerable amend- 


‘Ompt ff «ent, the main point at issue being the share of profit payable to the 
lit in | Swe. In this case the company’s technical advisers, who have a serious 
f the «sponsibility to the investing public in these matters, are not prepared to 
> fiys ff recommend the acceptance of terms which they consider are not a fair 
. nining risk, and there matters stand at the moment. The question of 


“i erms upon which leases can be secured for mines upon which the future 
they f the industry depends is one of supreme importance, and we feel that 
ower f iothing could be less appropriate than an attempt to assess them on a 
loted =f -urely opportunist basis. It is a subject which calls for careful examina- 
bout on in considering the means by which the State can assist the industry. 
dend To sum up, the past year has seen a continued rise in the costs of 


ares. J production and of equipment which constitutes a threat to marginal pro- 
ers and a deterrent to new development, and it is obvious that the 











= ning industry, in common w:th most others, must undergo a process 
‘ ae {economic adjustment. ‘The mining industry overseas has always been 
dbus n important element in the foreign trade of this country, but it is one 
pai sich can only be maintained by continued enterprise in the search for 
the ff new deposits. In this we intend to take an active part, but, as I have 
can- ed to show, it requires time, money, and an increasingly elaborate 
ani rganisation. We therefore hope that our efforts will not be frustrated by 
the ny unduly short-term policy in the matter of foreign exchange. 
ake The report was adopted. 
ne\ 
sis DECCA RECORD CO. 
ries 
= CONTINUED EXPANSION 
rue seventeenth annual general mecting of The Decca Record Company, 

; I ed, was held on December 5th in London, Sir C. F. Entwistle, K.C., 
Ta M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 
13 The chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the profit for the 
ce ear was £108,405, and the directors recommended a final dividend of 
n- 794 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares, making a total of 112} 


cr cent. 

Shortly after their meeting last year the Decca Navigator section of their 
business had been transferred to a new company, The Decca Navigator 
Company, Limited, a wholly-owned subsidiary. During the twelve months 








nt that had since elapsed there had been intense activity and striking pro- 
' cress had been achieved. ‘The efforts of their entire organisation had 
$- been on a tremendous scale and they were proud of the extraordinary 
D progress that had been made in so short a space of time since the end of 
d the war. They now had an organisation that they believed to be unique 


from the point of view of research, planning and operational experience 
of navigational systems. The experience gained confirmed their confidence 
in the future of the system. 

With regard to their record business, during the current year a large 
amount of plant had been delivered to their factory, and despite immense 
difficulties some portion of their rebuilding programme had been com- 
pleted and much of the new plant had been installed and was gradually 
coming into operation. They had obtained licences for their new plant 
largely on the strength of their export prospects, and, as a result of that 
export effort, they had unfortunately been able to supply only a very 
small percentage of the home demand for Decca and Brunswick records. 
Unless unforeseen difficulties arose they had reason to anticipate a further 
increase in production during the next few monihs. 

; During the summer they had launched their new full frequency range 
1 teproducer, the Decola. They believed that to be the most revolutionary 
development since the introduction of the first electric amplified repro- 
ducers around 1928, and the combination of their new records and that 
machine produced living music of a previously unobtainable quality. Now 
for the first time symphonies could be heard in the home with the same 
clarity, definition and realism as in the concert hall. 

They had concentrated their radio production on one model, the newly 
designed Double-Decca Portable Mains and Battery All-Wave Receiver. 
The demand for that set had far outstripped their capacity to supply, and 
without doubt it was one of the most popular sets on the market today. 
The report was adopted 
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,; COMPANY MEETING 





BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL 





THE twenty-first ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) will be held at 29, Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C., on December 2oth. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the chair- 
man, Sir William M. Goodenough, Bt.: 


Although it is true that trading conditions are still far from normal 
(whatever may be implied by that term) and numerous war-time restric- 
tions still cover a wide range of business activities, we can nevertheless 
detect in the figures for the first time since 1939 a marked upward trend 
in commercial loans and advances. In spite of the continued increase in 
deposits, the ratio of advances is substantially higher than it has been 
for some years past. We welcome this change in the composition of our 
assets, which we believe to be a healthy sign. 


AN OFFER OF SHARES 


Our balance-sheet figures have undergone great changes since the war 
began. Deposits, for instance, which stood at £106 million in Septem- 
ber, 1939, are now in excess of £350 million, or about seven times the 
figure at which they stood when the bank was established in its present 
form twenty-one years ago. Our issued capital, in the meantime, has 
remained unchanged. Looking to the future, I think we have to realise 
that further capital will be needed, not only to sustain the rapidly 
expanding business of the bank in territories overseas, but also to pro- 
vide for the possible requirements of our recently formed Development 
Corporation, in which this bank has already invested £1,500,000. Stock- 
holders, therefore, may not be surprised to learn that the board have 
recently been giving thought to the question of strengthening our capital 
position by offering to our existing “ A” stockholders a further issue of 
“A” shares at the price of £2 Ios. a share, in the proportion of four new 
“A” shares of £1 each for every complete £5 of “A” stock held. Full 
particulars of this offer will be sent about the middle of January to “A” 
stockholders on the register on December 28th. ‘The approval of the 
Capital Issues Committee for this issue has been obtained. While we 
believe that the expansion of our business and the scope of future opera- 
tions alone warrant this change, we also have in mind the potentialities of 
the Development Corporacion 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 8 PER CENT. 


The question of additional capital cannot be properly considered with- 
out reference to the question of future earnings. While I will not attempt 
to forecast the future, I think it can fairly be said that a conservative 
dividend policy has been followed since the bank was formed. In spite 
of the almost continuous expansion of the business, stockholders have 
not received any increase in the dividend since 1938, but it has to be 
remembered that the increase in gross revenue has been largely offset by 
increased taxation and higher working expenses. I am glad to say that 
we have, notwithstanding, again beer able to grant a Io per cent. bonus 
to the staff this year. Stockholders will also have noted the slight increase 
in earnings shown for the year under review and the proposed increase 
in the dividend from 6} per cent. to 8 per cent. There does not appear 
to be any good reason to feel that we shall be unable to continue to earn 
the slightly increased rate which is, however, of less significance than 
might appear, on account of the change in the regulations respecting 
Dominion income tax relief. 

While the holders of preference stock are also deprived of the benefit 
in their dividends which arose from Dominion income tax relief, I regret 
that we have no direct means of recompensing them. We are proposing, 
however, to lay before them shortly a scheme under which they will be 
enabled to participate in the further progress of the bank by exchanging 
their stock for “A” stock on a pound for pound basis. We have long felt 
that this 8 per cent. preference stock has become something of an 
anomaly. The condition of the bank has changed almost beyond recog- 
nition since the date when this issue was made, and we have reason to 
believe that a large proportion of preference stockholders would welcome 
this oppertunity to convert. I might add that we have in mind for future 
years the desirability of bringing the interim and final dividends into line 
in order to equal out the distribution. 


Last year I referred to the pending formation of Barclays Overseas 
Development Corporation, Limited. The first ordinary general meeting 
was held on November 28th. The accounts for the period up to Septem- 
ber 30th showed a net profit of £3,750. Loans amounting to more than 
£500,000 had been approved, although not yet drawn upon. It is our 
hope to build up the business gradually upon sound foundations, and I 
have little doubt that the credits already granted will be substantially 
drawn upon in the coming year 
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ppear to be most suitable and will summon them for ~ , ‘ > > 
erview in London Candidates should write for an apex RETARY , (Lady), 25. experienced Shorthand-Typist, 
pp ition form to the Secretary. Civil Service Commission he A — ecuented, ag ty interests, seeks post with pub- 
ngton Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 1714 The ishers, London 0 
ted application form must be returned by January fJ.\HE post of HEAD MISTRESS at the Schoo) of 588. 
4, 1947 Mary and Anne, Abbots Bromiey, the Senior Girls’ 
. School of the Midland Division of the Woodard Schools, 
hy ‘1K caterer wanted January Charge Graminar schoo) ELL will be vacant in July, 1947 The Salary includes free 
canteen, Adequate help Lodgings available.—Apply, bourd and lodging, starts at £800 p.a., and rises by £50 
E‘oMISTRESS, County Girls’ School Faringdon, Berks. p.a. to £1,100 p.a.—Applicants are asked to forward full 
nm 7 , particulars, including age, together with testimonia!s, to 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON.._Dervry Keerer OF IKE the Provosr or Hensrout Plex House., Hadnal!, Shropshire, 
\ Recorvs..-The Library Committee of the Corporation before January 25th. 1947.—Further details on application 
cE don invite application fer the position of DEPUTY to the Provost 
. ER OF THE RECORDS The age of candidates eses = . ny : 
must not exceed 45 at the date of application Full | fa gg OF LONDON DrPARTMENT. oF Extra- 
printed particulars, together with form ef application } Murat Srupies.— Applications are invited for a a 
may be obtained at the Town Clerk's Office, 55-61, Moor- manent administrative post at a salary of snot less than 
C.2 Applications on the prescribed form must £400 per ennum. The duties of the post will be to assist 
on or before January 25, 1946 Ability to read the Director of the Department in the organisation of <hort 
te early manuscrip Latin, Norman French courses of study and seminars dealing with international 
sh with facility will be considered indispensable. questions Candidates should be University graduates, 
must piepared te bmit themselves for interested in both ‘wa. i cultural menswinne 2 — a 
medical a ”n "he comme! 2 arv 7 ountries, ¢ bout 35 "he exact nature of the duties 
0 per ro AN ~ NY Pick a * officiating ‘Town 104.7, Leadenhall Street, London will. depend in part upon the qualiications of the person 
Clerk £.Cc.3 4 appointed.—Application forms may be obtained from the 
° V.d- wiersigned and = sh« 1 obe returned not late than 
E*:o FICER (Intelligence Corp 30. wide travelled Tower Building Liverpool fm 1 1947 from A. CLow Fore Director of the 
4 linguist, now_ teachine require niet ’ holiday ° P - Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, London, 
, Summer, 1947, any capacit willing tra Box 816 75, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. Ww.c.l. 
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AVIES'S 
announce 


*““ BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE ’ 


EDUCATIONAL 


(CIVIL SERVICE & GENERAL TUTORS) 
the opening date of , their 


course: 
(a course for those 


THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 


I3,; 





1946 
T= 


British Road Federation Presents 


OAD DEVELOPMENT EXHI LBrTION at 


Contre Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1 


il. 


Weekdays, 
6 p.m. Admission free 


10.30 a.m 


to 7 p.m ‘Sundays, 2.30 p.m 





the 


& ROADS anj 
Open until Side 


rlIOTELS 


personally and independently recommended by 


January * 


about to start on their careers) on wy, 
S.W.7 


1947.—Apply Secrerary 64 Hyde Park Gate, 


(Western 6564). HOTELS, &c. 


COUNTRY LOVER? Then you will enjoy Burton Hy 


assures case aud cleciivences’ in’ ell converention. 44. Hotel, North Tawton. Mid Devon, for its reutut 
d t i 

Complete Course 20s., or on approval against fee.—Perer ASHLEY COURTENAY Winter: py Book “now fo 

WESTLAND, Derr. S, BCM/WORDS. London, W.C from Maj. H. L. Frossarv, R.M (Red. coi. with aoe 
VIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official! Book of Associa- on : . , awton 21 

tion of Headmistresses).—Parents seeking informa- “No question is ever settled I wns, Commwats.- ~ a Horet. Open all year 

tion about Public Schools and Careers should consult the Latil it is settled right.’ ing walks. H.&C = ~ ll bed doit, Sehing, riding, interest. 

og Laing at 6. 7 post . yon of DEaNne’s, — boy olution tom letters I receive, I seem to find YOMFORTALE accomn a: fe nt : one ta 

. Ss! reet, London iC the ri . ‘ cco 10dation or on ” 

e right solution to many a question. And how varied needing change and re!axation Emine ntly sultebne 




















































































OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition for they are! My “ Shop Window ” below offers a wide writer. Intormal atn 
4 _ al atmosphere Centr 
Sea Lone Aw ie Spec. Ent., B.A., B Sc.. B.Sc.(Econ ). choice, but if it does not solve your holiday or winter (3 cars). Good walking and ri ding. Fi 4 .~— > Carus 
ments.-Prospéctus from CD Parker, MA. LLD.. Dept quaricrs problem. write me, enclosing stamped addressed PLoucH CortaGe, Marlborough, Wilts = 
arke Shoe, Eske-EPve envelope for my pe | ad N ‘ ss : YOLKESTONE ccommodation availab! " 
B.93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894.) Pp my personal advice. ext week's address I Accommodation available tr 
3 Ashley Courtenay, Brimpton Grange Hotel, Milton vate guest house Good food, persona! st ision 
N AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE tor Gentlewomen Common, near Oxford. Folk a er e guineas.—15, Christch reh Road 
57 uke Street, Grosvenor Square fi (MAY fair estone e. 3 . 
6626-7.) BOURNEMOUTH. TOLL ARD ROYAL HOTEL has |yYUIDGE MANOE 
AL 2 in Mid-Dev € Ss n tr 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK first-class accon.modatio and service AVAIL ABL E Sports Hote! and license ad “Glub in ber ti ut pon 
(BOYS).—This is the Official! Book of reference of the NOW. _ Finest pos mn on the West Cliff facing the Billiards, Squash, Tennis, Croquet Pi itting, Riding ay 
Headmasters’ Conference and of the Incorporated Associa- Sea. Suites and private oath rooms Tel 6671 Rough Shooting. Family accor modat on in two ch 
tion of Preparatory Schools It is published by H. F CHIPPING CAMPOEN. GLOS. COTSWOLD HOUSE Devon Cottages, modern conven Whiddon Down 25, 
oo - o. Sons, 31. Museum Street. London, W.C.1 By HOT (Lic sed) If you have no home and are e IT OLIDAYS in SWITZERLAND.—Lord Ceci! Dx uglas anc | 
not —e 4 to the life of a big town you can Mr. Ivor Casson, Directors of Henry Allan & Sor 
jERMAN, a} ral or pos x rofes- Winter , his r ‘otswol use. ré . Lt 1ank clie r «the eng : 
USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, oral or post, by Profes W er we ir th comfortable Cotswold ho (Travel), Ltd th } nts for tt 2 
onal Teacher.—Ness 8 Fiat. 102, Gt. Titchfield close by tne essential shops. Terms from 5 ens have been dealt with. Others considering Wint 
Street, W CORNHILL-ON- TWEED, NORTHUMBERLAND Seiemammeae te diet ceukites "ee, 
GTENOTY PISTS.—A number of trained Operators TILLMOUTH PARK HOTEL Lovely residential abies tne go Boe ae See ence Gree 
equipped with PALANTYPE MACHINES, a i ational and restful country house with fishing ae aaah Ee ee See TRAVEL S 
ing from the LONDON SCHOOL OF STENOTYPING. r he [weed ll.” Close oast, the 168, Regent Street, London, W.1. (1 Regent 
Firms, organisations, embassies, Members of 1 Cheviots ar q Bo: i and half-way between NS} tage em TH ee oe ROSS HOT#Er This boauti- 
doctors, authors, professione? w atu 1 t i & Fron 25s. per day zned yuntr { with Views ov sea ar 
t full-time o rt-time etarial Tel Cold m 25 estuary, opened under new ownersh 
ne way IRN 5104, write or call 229- EASTBOURNE SEAVIEW HOTEL On the Front . tfu 1utum holidays and t 
“ ont rank amous for its food. warm . 
ry HE QUEEN'S SECRE <-_ a OLLEGE (through ) r 1 ft r Tel I, Sag? E Ww — AY CLIFFDENE HOTEL.—Vacanci 
bombing), now at 20-22 Queensbury Place, S.W.7 I me 4% (3 lines NOW BOOK! FO! ina wa ll a ed Hote 
Telephone: Kensington 8583 WINTER MONTHS all be edro oms cer tral h e term: 
er 309 
ryYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE EXETE THR ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. “The : bie ae vate 
(Founded 1910). South Molton Stree May . the West beautiful old teenth N*% ORTH ‘Gn. Shoo ALL = 
306 house in the t of t on g 
— r ‘ a. G ood cooking, own farm 
\ YANTED. for January Term, Resipent Musrress for . oui : pte WuHIITI sauen ie Tel.: 
Science and Maths. for Senior Girls in old-e tab ished Rest Cc . 
Schoo! in Surrey, now under new Prin apals Box 814 A . Te ~- go HANTS. 
9rTT or - . ‘ d ANG, 5 
, hg ptr lasses oon ~t nd so can give personal service ‘ p > ir rom own orcharc 
amir ait ons, Public po be semen mad Languages, Accountancs - vow Ay Be . © . Lar po “Ai W . ~ farm eae. 
Legal and other subjects.—Particulars from THE Associs- ( . romise you warmth. comfort and @ cheerfu Ideal for quiet winter ida 
tion, Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W.1. Abbey 7160 po AB nee rer r ee ae ps te. a ta one Mrs. Burprek, or "phone—Hayli 
a - — 2 ; ned _— = * e playroom DLYMPTON, Nr. PLYMOUTH 
erm rvta 4) ns el 1582 HOTEL. A typical English ¢ 
“Y mre 
LECTURES FUIDCE nee nm Mid-Devon, near Spreyton. A of gro nds. Excellent centre for 
NGLO-AUSTRIAN DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY, Friends’ untiy Spor tel and Licensed ( n beautiful riding An atmo sph ere 
A House, Euston Road, Room 11 December 17 Squash Tennis ( -8 guineas Unde r 
6.30 p.m Kenneth Lindsay, M.P. (Eng lish Universities) ant Shootin Family Dow! ING Tel.: ymptor 
** Independent Austria and Great Britain In the Chair nt t Devon Cottages, n so IMEPSET.—Lyndhurst 
T. L. Horastn, M.P ences.—Whiddon Down 205 ‘ - ar Bristol A 1 
UBLIC DE i*?- CENTRAL HALL West- 4 = i Re as ble terms 
> MINSTER, S.W Wednesday December 18, at_7 p.m Seen. N.W. ae —~ 2 r H ALL, Re ROTEL oun 3 side 
6.30 > m World Government—the Way to pre agen = — = ton ~~ S ~~ ud my YHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye, has now re- 
§ kers: Bertrand Russell, Dr. Donald Soper, Air with seit ii witk P caleninasen Full opened Good food, soft beds, a warm hotel 
Vi , Bennett, Henry Osborne, M.P Admission with piivate ba é P.O. telephones ully radiators and hot water in every bedroom 
Free Donation Tickets (Reserved) 1s., from Srup—ent Move- Licensea Froa gns E Victor Managing . 
ment ror Worto Government. 20. Buckingham Street Director lel.; Hendon 1456 Wee eee as a Os Se 
London. W.C.2, or Centra! Hall MILTON COMMON, *% OXFORD BRIMPTON 0, GRANVILLE aC orm ‘ 
=: . wa : ayfair 5125. Open from Noon til 10 p.m. Lu a ves 
GRAN’:e HOTEL 9 miles from Oxford on the main pe Ag Secamuen N ) Somes anaunae ax 
London-High Wycombe-Oxtord road Now under continental cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery Tabie 
EXHIBITIONS th: versors! direction of Mrs. V. C. Shrubsall, late bookable for dinners 
COLLECTION of Paintings and Early English Water- 7 Bramiey o - =e nw —" = > — — west END HOTEL has limited accommodation available 
colours to be seen at Heat's. 196. Tottenham Court license? and open t« non-residents for all meals Apartments now being redecorated and furnished — 
Road, W.1 Tel ; P = * Mion 6. : oe: Apply, H. C. Harrison, Resident Genera! Manager, Hamil- 
RCADE GALLERY, 28, Old Bond Street, throughout ” a ee ton House Hotel, 140, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. Grosvenor 3981 
MULLION CO E HOTEL. Britain’s Southernmost ot comfort. Centra 
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December; 






































. Peninsular The only Fully Licensed Hotel on the “* ‘ i “ A . . 
ISTS > t lourful land- : — ’ - . heating and great log fires in lounges. Electric fires, ho 
.-—- , By cute pamiiann’ by” comlemporaty Mullion Coast. Excellent cuisine. Vi spring beds and cold basins and snugly beds with interior sprung 
artists.—Heat’s 196, Totiennam Ooaa ws Electric flies Under personal supervision of mattresses in all bedrooms Charmingly furnished and 
a a Resident Director Reduced terms for winter excellent food, with willing and happy service. For those 
At the Phoenix Gallery unti!] Xmas a good show of residents SPECIAL CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS guests who desire to spend the winter (from November Is; 
¥ one - y at os artists ot’ Ji. ? = a Phone.: Mullio» 378 to Easter) at special terms a few double rooms will be 
‘amous, all at moderate prices i illiam Street. by 3 . .: his 15th century Cotswold Manor is one of the 
Charing Cross, London PUL BORSveN, w. sugeex. ~~. nny ed Hotels in Eng and- with an ac re of lovely 
-_ . mode! hot | in miniature’ (Press Jnusual c ort. —wneesed tor who delight in peaceful 
] ALLET IN PASTEL, by John Burch.—Gatterr Jase Warm (C H. Lo fires), sunny, sheltered position fa al a ~ pase. 
Jasons Court, Wigmore Street, W.1. (full Soutm), old-world charm; varied, appetising in-Marsh. Glos. Second stop on Main Line by the 4.45 from 
ERKELEY GALLERIES, 20, Davies Stree wil Primi- meais farm and garden produce 1 hr. London, Paddington A dry. eequable climate Phone or wire 
tive Art. Daily, 10-6. Sat., 10-1 o-. 2.30-5.30 Nr Stn. Good lwcal bus services. Golf, riding. Moreton-in-Marsh 10i 
.) Ik we . a 
FBRITAIN,CAN MAKE IT Victoria and Albert Museum 2 Mrs. Stermont ——- — 
' l/-. Children 6d. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Tuesdays and “ ad : : . CONCERTS 
Fridays from 1 p.m. only. Sundays, 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m SEATON WESTLFIGH HOTEL A Family Hotel ; fox: : 
Exhibition extended to December directly facing tne sea very suitable for Holiday [us LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
RITISH Book [Illustration 1936-1945. National Book Quarters o: Perm cent Residence in a neighbourhood Second in pag ang MS Le peseeored by the 
League Exhibition 10—6 daily except Sundays.— famed for its salubrity. Centra: heating, h. and c ROYAL ALBERT "HALL 
7, Albemarle Street, W.1 in bedrooms, anu ve.» good food. Tel.: 25. ’ ann sis 
- - Friday, December 20, at 7.30. Conductor: KARL RANKL 
EFEVRE GALLERY. 131/134. New Bond Street, W.1 SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunny Paul Schoeffler, Baritone (Vienna State Opera) 
4 Recent Paintings by Joun Minton, Jutian TREVEL\AN seclusion hundre: vaerds from the sea. this one- Works by Cimarosa, Stra iss, Wagner, Brahms. 
and Keita VAUGHAN Daily. 10-5.30 Saturdays, 10-1 time Roya: Resideace will appeal to all who look for Lins ged lg 7/6, 6/-. 4/-, 3/-, at Hall, Ken. 8212, ard 
ERCURY 2>AR. 5700) THE FAMILY REUNION, b warmth, comfort. gooc catering and personal service usual agents 
i FS lio Evening 7 p.m hurs., Sat., 2.30 p.m ° Under the persona! direction of Mr. & Mrs. Martin YOWDRAY HALL. Cavendish Square, 1. 
OYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, R.B.A. Gal ae So C EN'S CHRIST AS RASON: 
fAL SOCIE : S. mal N’S_ CHRISTMAS SEASO' 
leries, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. | Winter SIDMOUTH, THE VICTORIA HOTEL. Come and CHILDRE a —_ 
Exhibition, 10-5 daily, Sundays excepted. Admission 1s be Spoilt Heaps of good food Breakfast in bed Dec. 28 to Jan. 11, daily at 2.30 
sae Telephone and tc a by your a 10/6, 7/6. 6/-, 2/6. Tem. 8901 Ususl Agents 
— aed falas sid. A warm attractively furnished room, a super . i aan 
bed, and Service with a Smite. Mr Kenneth Drew, P Agi. i ia: renee. Seats Quen 
General Manager Tel. 951 st ib anc his 1 ; ‘ 
, war With the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP THUR’ ESTONE. 7 DEVON. THURLESTONE by Karl Rank! Works by Cimarosa, Richard Strauss, 
HOTEL. First class fully licensed seaside country Wagner, Brahms Second Decca Concert at the Royal 
hotel vei 100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold ert Hall, 7.30 Deceenber 20. Tic aoe 10/6 to 3/-, from 
running water and Fost Office telephones Golf. Isps AND TILLETT, Chappell’s Keith Prowse 
tennis squash be tminion. billiards Book now tor IALTO, Coventry Street GER. 3488.—Marcel Carne’s 
4 A soa 8 on 7 » 2 Christmas and the Spring Tel.: Thurlestone 82/84 Les En fants du Paradis (A), with English sub-titles— 
New and pop og RS, subject. WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL 11.45, 2.30, 5.20, 8.15 (ends 11 p.m.). Sundays 4.30 and 7.15 
A golfing holida’- in N. Devon Constant hot water, ENAISSANCE SINGERS (Cond. M Howarp), St 
500-428, CARIN Sness ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. good food 200 yards from first tee. Ph.: Northam 288 R Marylebone Church) (opposite R.A.M.). Two recitals 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) gy Open 9-6 (in Sat.) of Christmas musi Sats Dec. 14 and 21, 3.30. No 
- tickets required 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec, 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by ST. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and Published by Tur SvectTator, Lrp., at its offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 Friday, December 13, 1946. 











